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Articte I—COUNTRY LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


The Rural Life of England. By Wriu1am Howrrr. 2 Vols. 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan, 1854. 


Our Old Home: A Series of English Sketches. By Narsan- 
ret Hawrnorne. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1863. 


Ir is not strange that Americans incline to think and speak 
much of England and her people, for whatever concerns that 
nation largely concerns us. Notwithstanding the rough treat- 
ment we have lately received at her hands, we cannot forget 
that she is the mother country. We are bone of her bone, 
and flesh of her flesh. Whatever is ancient and renowned in 
her history, whatever the extent of her empire, the wisdom 
and justice of her laws, or the splendor of her achievements in 
art and literature,—all is, in a sense, our property, and may 
justify in us some measure of family pride. It is of our En- 
glish cousins that we now propose to speak, and of them more 
especially as living in the country; for it is here that they are 
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most at home, and appear to the best advantage. In the city, 
they become cosmopolitan and common-place; it is in the 
country that they retain most of their national peculiarities. 

An intelligent American, turning his eyes toward England, 
will ever take into his View her history. Living in a new 
country, and surrounded by whatsoever is recent, he must be 
deeply impressed with her age; not, indeed, the hoary an- 
tiquity of Egypt or Greece, but, as compared with his own 
country, a nation venerable with years. In the mists which 
envelop her earliest history, he sees shadowy forms of the old 
Pheenicians, sea-faring people, hovering around her shores, 
trafficking with the nations for tin and lead; and when these 
mists blow away, he finds veritable traces of these bold East- 
ern men, in their Druidical temples, older than the Christian 
era. He finds, dating a few centuries later, the remains of 
Roman forts, bridges, walls, and military roads, built when 
Rome was mistress of the world. He thinks the plowman 
must be very dull if he does not reflect for how many years 
the same soil has been turned up to the sun, and how long it 
has been the theatre of active human life; that the boatman 
on the Thames must be very stupid who does not reflect how 
_ many times those waters have been cut by British keels, and 
how grand a part British commerce has played in the world’s 
civilization. 

Nor can it be forgotten that the lives of her kings have been 
largely associated with the country; for over its hills and 
plains many of them have swept with their armies ; in its for- 
ests they have hunted; in its parks and gardens they have 
sought recreation; and in the affectiun and loyalty of its in- 
habitants they have taken special delight, and found the 
firmest pillar of their throne. Not only kings and queens, but 
the names of lords and ladies, statesmen, warriors, poets, and 
scholars, are everywhere linked with rural traditions. In 
yonder forest, King Rufus fell before Tyrrel’s arrow ; this one 
still resounds to the tread of Robin Hood and his merry men. 
It was on this beach of Southampton, that the waves humbled 
the pride of Canute. Here is Edgehill, the scene of the first 
encounter between Charles and the parliamentary forces, and 
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hard by is the house where Cromwell lodged on the night be- 
fore the battle. Of modern kings, from Henry the Eighth to 
the present reigning family, nearly all have been munificent 
patrons of agriculture and gardening. 

On yonder hill are the ruins of Ludlow castle, where Mil- 
ton’s “ Comus” was first performed; and by this placid stream 
is Wilton Hall, amid whose bowers Sir Phiiip Sydney com- 
posed his “ Arcadia.” In a little rude building at Stratford, 
was the early home of Shakespeare. In Wolthorpe, Newton 
was born, and in one of its fortunate orchards saw the famous 
apple fall.* It is remarkable how almost every corner of the 
kingdom is associated with important deeds there done, or of 
eminent men who there lived and died. A writer has well 
observed that “ the roll of England’s great men is long, but it 
exhibits, for the most part, the names of great men and humble 
places. * * * Many roof-trees throughout the country are 
thus made beautiful and imposing, even with their thatch and 
tiles.” Now in this roll are very many of the best minds that 
the world has ever seen ; they have left a deep impression on 
the fortunes of the race; and it stirs one’s blood to walk the 
soil once trodden by their feet, and to visit the graves where 
their dust reposes. 

The remains of ancient architecture in England greatly im- 
press a visitor from the New World. Here are castles, abbeys, 
and cathedrals, eight and nine centuries old. Many of them 
are in partial decay, covered with moss and ivy, yet enough 
has been preserved to illustrate the eminent genius and lofty 
purpose of the builders. For the sacred edifices it is claimed 
that the religious sentiment inspired them, just as it led to the 
crusades, to the translation of the Bible, and taught resistance 
to tyrants. : 

“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 


Wrought in sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he eould not free ; 





* We understand that the identical pippin is still shown the credulous visitor, 
or a consideration. 
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He builded better than he knew :— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 
. . * ° * 

“ O’er England's abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends with kindred eye; 
For out of Thought’s interior sphere, 
Theee wonders rose to upper air; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


Whether or not we admit this religious inspiration, mixed 
with some earthly alloy, we cannot fail to look upon these old 
structures with reverence. 

Less ancient than these, yet dating back several centuries, 
are the old country-houses, scattered through every part of the 
kingdom. William Howitt speaks of them in this affectionate 
way: 


“How delightful itis to go through those hereditary abodes of ancient and 
distinguished families, and to see, inthe very construction of them, images of the 
past times, and their modes of existence! Here, you pass through ample courts, 
amid rambling and extensive offices that once were necessary to the jolly estab- 
lishment of the age,—for hounds, horses, hawks, and all their attendants and de- 
‘ pendencies. Here you come into vast kitchens, with fire-places at which three 
or four oxen might be roasted at once, with mantelpieces wide as the arch of a 
bridge, and chimneys as large as the steeple of a country church. Then you 
advance into great halls, where scores of rude revelers have feasted in returning 
from battle or the chase, in the days of feudal running and riding, of foraging 
and pilgrimeges, of hard knocks and hard lying; ere tea and coffee had supplant- 
ed beef and ale at breakfast; ere books had charmed away spears and targets, 
Then, again, you advance into tapestried chambers, on whose walls mythological 
or scriptural histories, wrought by the fingers of high-born dames, at once impress 
you with a sense of very still, and leisurely, and woodland times, when Crocks- 
ford’s and Almack’s were not; nor the active spirit of civilization had raised up 
weavers and spinners by thousands on thoveands. And now you come to the 
very closets and bowers of the ladies themselves,—scenes of worn and faded 
splendor, but showing enough of their original state to mark their wide differ- 
ence from the silken boudoirs and luxurious dormitories of the fair dames of this 
age. Then there is the antique chapel, and the library; the one having in most 
cases been deserted by its ancient faith, the other atill bearing testimony to the 
range of reading of our old squires and nobles, since reading became a part of 
their education, in a few grim folios,—a Bible, a Gwillim’s Heraldry, one or two 
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of our Chroniclers, and a few Latin classics or Fathers, for the enjoyment of 
the chaplain.”* 


He goes on to speak of the hall containing the armor, with 
its swords, helmets, coats of mail, ponderous boots, buff coats, 
huge spurs, crosses, and amulets. One suit of armor figured, 
he surmises, in the battles of Cressy and Poictiers; another in 
the wars of the Roses, and in the tourney of the Field of 
Cloth of Gold; and still another was scarred and broken on 
the ramparts of Ascalon and Jerusalem. And if theseerelics 
do not sufficiently bring up the past, we can step into the 
picture gallery beyond, and gaze upon the men who wore 
these habiliments, and on the fair dames who inspired half 
their courage. 

Some of these old houses remain essentially as they were 
built: the antique furniture, the smoke-begrimed paintings, 
the family escutcheons, the rude utensils, the faded tapestry 
within ; and without, the millennial oaks, and the geometrical 
gardens with their yews, topiary trees, and sun-dials. Many 
others have been thoroughly modernized, making them, in- 
deed, more elegant and comfortable as family residences, but 
destroying their historic charm. Others, again, have been re- 
paired and altered in part; the additions successively made 
being built and furnished in the style of their own age; and 
so the whole has become a rich mosaic for antiquarian study. 


The country life of England has many poetical associations. 
Here, as often elsewhere, history and poetry so mingle as 
hardly to be distinguished. Poetry loves cloud-land, and the 
early history of Britain lies largeiy in that realm. And when 
it is spread out in the open light of fact and certainty, English 
bards have delighted to invest it with a poetical interest. The 
mere names of British mountains, lakes, and rivers, call up 
deeds of bravery and romance. Her castles and halls are 
poems. Every aspect of nature has been sung in strains with 
which all who speak the English tongue are familiar. Irving’s 
testimony here is most true: 





© I, 394, 
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“ The pastoral writers of other countries appear as if they had paid nature an 
occasional visit, and become acquainted with her general charms, but the British 
poets have lived and reveled with her; they have wooed her in her most secret 
haunts; they have watched her m‘nutest caprices. A spray could not tremble in 
the breeze, a leaf could not rustle to the ground, a diamond drop could not patter 
in the stream, a fragrance could not exhale from the humble violet, nor a daisy 
unfuld its crimson tints to the morning, but it has been noticed by these im- 
passioned and delicate observers, and wrought up into some beautiful morality.” 


Cowley’s Address to the Swallow, Parnell’s Hermit, Thomp- 
son’s Seasons, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Cowper’s Task ;— 
the pages of Burns, Bloomfield, Wordsworth, Scott, and Cole- 
ridge, give us abundant pictures of rural scenes or allusions to 
the country in some of its numberless aspects. The very oaks 
of Britain, her hollies, yews, hawthorns, heaths, primroses, 
daisies, and harebells, grow and blossom in an atmosphere of 
poetry. The nightingale, cuckoo, lark, robin, linnet, sparrow, 
and thrush, warble in all the groves, and by all the streams of 
English literature. Nor, let it be forgotten, that the scene of 
that famous epic, Cock Robin, was laid in the country, and 
that here transpired the tragical history of Little Red Riding 
Hood. Whether Old Mother Hubbard lived in the country is 
not so clear, only it would seem that the poverty of her cup- 
. board can be best explained by her supposed distance from a 
town market ! 

In enumerating the aspects of life in the country, mention 
must be made of the climate. So much abuse has been 
heaped upon the English climate, by travelers from other 
countries, that it would seem as though no good thing could 
be affirmed of it. ‘The night and day are too nearly of a 
color,” says one. “ You need a fire on the hearth every day 
of the year,” adds another. “No fruit ripens there but a 
baked apple,” chimes in a third. And all cry out against the 
sombre, sunless skies, the fog, the everlasting drizzle. 

Yet something may be put down in its favor. It is milder 
by several degrees than would be inferred from its latitude. 
Compared with that of our own Northern States, or of North- 
ern Europe, it is soft and equable.—a circumstance not so re- 
markable, perhaps, when we consider its insular position, and 
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the influence of the Gulf Stream flowing along its western 
shores. 

The climate is quite humid, and it is to this and the absence 
of extreme cold that England owes that rich and almost 
perennial greenness of her vegetation which attracts the admi- 
ration of all foreigners, Hawthorne, in his “Old Home,” 
makes frequent mention of this. He finds in the hedges a 
denser foliage and a richer greenness than in ours. The stone- 
walls by the roadside, which with us are bare and unsympa- 
thetic, are there covered with vines, mosses, and lichens. He 
is greatly charmed with the trunks of the old trees. He says: 


“The parasitic growth is so luxuriant, that the trunk of the tree, so gray and 
dry in our climate, is better worth observing than the boughs and foliage; a 
verdant mossiness coats it all over, so that it looks almost as green as the leaves; 
and often, moreover, the stately stem is clustered about, high upward, with creep- 
ing and twining shrubs, the ivy, and sometimes the mistletoe, close-clinging 
friends, nurtured by the moisture and never too fervid sunshine, and supporting 
themselves by the old tree’s abundant strength, * * * No bitter wind nips 
these tender little sympathies; no hot sun burns the life out of them; and there- 
fore they outlast the longevity of the oak; and, if the woodman permitted, would 
bury it in a green grave when all is over.”* 


Of his visit to a country church-yard, near Leamington, he 
writes :— 


“The English climate is very unfavorable to the endurance of memorials in 
the open air. Twenty years of it suffice to give as much antiquity of aspect, 
whether to tombstone cr edifice, as a hundred years of our own drier atmos- 
phere,—so soon do the drizzly rains and constant moisture corrode the surface ef 
marble or free stone. Sculptured edges lose their sharpness in a year or two; 
yellow lichens overspread a beloved name, and obliterate it while it is fresh upon 
some survivor’s heart, * ® * And yet, this same ungenial climate, hostile as 
it generally is to the long remembrance of departed people, has sometimes a 
lovely way of dealing with the records on certain monuments that lie horizon- 
tally in the open air. The rain falls into the deep incisions of the letters, and 
has scarcely time to be dried away before another shower sprinkles the flat stone 
again, and replenishes those little reservoirs. The unseen, mysterious seeds of 
mosses find their way into the lettered furrows, and are made to germinate by 
the continual moisture and watery sunshine of the English sky; and by and by, 
in a year, or two years, or many years, behold the complete inscription 


‘Here Zyeth the Body’—and all the rest of the tender falsehood—beautifally 
embossed in raised letters of living green, a bas-relief of velvet moss on the 





* p. 108. 
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marble slab! It becomes more legible, under the skyey influences, after the 
world has forgotten the deceased, than when it was fresh from the stone-cutter’s 
hands, It outlives the grief of friends. * * * * Perhaps the proverbial 
phrase, ‘keep his memory green,’ may have had its origin in the natural phenom- 
enon here described.”* 


Other travelers tell us that the prevailing humidity of the 
atmosphere softens the English landscape, toning down what 
would be light and brilliant with us; and giving the whole a 
hazy, dreamy indistinctness, much like that of our Indian 
summer. 

Charles the First, who was quite fond of rural avocations, 
claimed for England that its climate “invited men abroad 
more days in the year, and more hours in the day, than that of 
any other country.” In Southern Europe, the heat of summer 
is too intense for comfort, and in winter the weather is too 
changeable. In England, while there is less clearness and 
brilliancy in the sky, and less buoyancy in the atmosphere, the 
climate is comparatively temperate and uniform. At least, it 
does not enervate by its heat, nor depopulate by its malaria, 
nor prevent out-door labors and enjoyments by its excessive 
and long continued cold. Wheat is sown from October to 
April; the farmer’s plow and the gardener’s spade can be plied 
nearly every month of the year, and the pleasure seeker can 
be always abroad. The winter, less severe than ours, is also 
shorter. Its rigor is hardly felt until the middle of December, 
and in February the signs of spring appear. 

Such a climate has no unimportant connection with the 
national health and happiness. It contributes to the vigor 
and robustness of the inhabitants, and not a little to their per- 
sonal beauty. It is mild enough to attract men abroad, yet 
severe enough to brace their nerves, and render them active 
and strong. Horsemanship, whether as a genteel accomplish- 
ment, or for racing, hunting, traveling, Englishmen particu- 
larly like. When one gets worn down by dyspepsia, or hard 
study, or care, he takes to the saddle rather than to the doctor. 
Happily does Emerson declare of the English, that, “ like the 
Arabs, they think the days spent in the chase are not counted 
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in the length of life. They box, ran, shoot, ride, row, and sail, 
from pole to pole. They eat and drink, and live jolly in the 
open air, putting a bar of solid sleep between day and day.” 
Hence, in no small part, it happens that they are distinguish- 
ed for their abundant healthfulness, The picture of an En- 
glishman, in the middle and upper classes, to be true, wil] rep- 
resent him as plump and hearty, and with a certain look of re- 
served strength. The Frenchman appears small and meagre 
beside him, and the American long, lank, and anxious. Then, 
too, the Englishman grows old well. His complexion is clear 
and ruddy till past threescore. And what is true of the men is 
hardly less so of the women ; they are known the’ world over 
for their vigor and power of endurance. A walk of several 
miles does not put them out of breath, and the saddle is their 
favorite mode of riding. They may have less delicacy of com- 
plexion, less lightness and grave of form and carriage than their 
American cousins, but they bear the burden and heat of life 
better, and retain their freshness somewhat after “sweet 
sixteen.” Mrs. Beecher Stowe speaks particularly of the 
ruddiness and vigor of Englishmen when past middle age: a 
man of sixty looking as young as one of fifty with us. The 
ladies, too, are radiant and blooming until the same period. 
She ascribes this partly to the sedative influence of the air, 
and to the absence of the many excitements which prevail in 
American society. She questions if there be not some con- 
servative power in sea-fog, the same which keeps the turf 
green and makes the holly and ivy flourish. Hawthorne 
pushes the matter into the Indicrous when he speaks of the 
English lady of fifty as having “ an awful ponderosity of frame, 
* * * massive with solid beef and streaky tallow. * * * 
When she walks, her advance is elephantine. When she sits 
down, it is on a great round space of her Maker’s footstool, 
where she looks as if nothing could ever move her,” &c.* 
But, caricature aside, it is undeniably true, as a general fact, 
that the English people, in easy circumstances, are robust and 
healthy. And that this is largely due to the happily tempered 





* p. 58, 
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climate of the country and the out-door habits of the people, 
can hardly admit of a doubt. 

From the climate of England the transition is easy to its 
agriculture. Originally, the soil was much of it ungenial and 
barren ; but by long continued industry it has been brought 
up to a fair measure of productiveness. Yet no ordinary 
husbandry could maintain it in that state for centuries, and 
not only so, but increase its fertility so that it would feeda . 
rapidly augmenting population. This, however, has been 
done. The same acres, tilled and cropped, generation after 
generation, century after century, are richer to-day than at 
any former period. The land now feeds six millions of men 
better than it once did three millions. This result has been 
reached, not by any happy accident, but by skillful, well- 
applied labor. 

One of the leading methods in this improved husbandry is 
draining. By this means, thousands of acres of low, marshy 
Jand, worthless to the farmer, and breeding disease to the in- 
habitants, have been brought into profitable cultivation. It 
has been applied, also, with beneficial results, to ordinary farm- 
land. And it has been found there, as more recently here, that 
_ nearly all soils contain an excess of surface-water; that drain- 
ing renders land warmer; protects grass and grain from injury 
in winter; lengthens the season of tillage and growth ; makes 
the work of cultivation easier; and, in short, makes farming 
more profitable, often doubling the crops. This draining is 
performed in the most thorough manner,—the ditches being 
dug from three to six feet deep, and the tiles so laid as to con- 
duct water effectually for a life-time. The best farms of En- 
gland are filled with a net-work of such drains. 

Side by side with this, has followed manuring. With such 
a constant and long continued cropping of the land as has 
been practised in England, for the last thousand years, the soil 
must long ago have been exhausted, had not great pains been 
taken to keep up its fertility. Few farms could obtain manare 
enough from their own resources, because a large portion of 
their crops was carried to the cities and villages for consump- 
tion. So, the cities and towns have been called upon for their 
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barn-refuse, their ashes, and soot, and street-sweepings, and 
and whatsoever else contained fertilizing material. Gypsum 
has been extensively used, likewise bones, fish, muck, and 
charcoal. The islands of the sea have been bidden to yield up 
their guano, and various artificial fertilizers have been manu- 
factured, to aid in supplying the wants of the hungry earth. 
On many large estates, liquid manure is applied to the land by 
means of iron tubes laid under ground, the manure being 
forced through them by steam power, and distributed over the 
surface by gutta-percha hose. 

Much skill has also been shown in the irrigation of the soil, 
thereby largely increasing the crops. Frederick Law Olm- 
stead speaks of certain lands near Edinburgh, which were 
formerly barren wastes, but now, being irrigated by a stream 
into which the sewerage of the city flows, produce “such fre- 
quent and enormous crops of hay (ten cuttings in a season), 
that some portions of the land rent for $100 a year for a single 
acre, and none for less than $75 !” 

That great improvement has been made in the modes of 
tillage, since the ancient Britons and Romans scratched the 
earth with a rude pick or pole, no one will doubt. The imple- 
ments now in use are manifold, for plowing, clod-breaking, 
harrowing, rolling, planting, drilling, hoeing, reaping, thresh- 
ing, and the varions other operations of husbandry. About 
three hundred different implements are set down in their cata- 
logues; and much of their machinery is driven by steam- 
power. Weare aware that Brother Jonathan wins prizes at 
the World’s Fairs for the lightness and thorough adaptation of 
many of his farm-implements; but in other respects John 
Bull is still in advance of him. 

No nation equals England in its sheep, cattle, and horses. 
Good blood and high breeding are at a premium in domestic 
animals as well as in human society. The raising of superior 
live-stock has long engaged the thoughts of leading minds, and 
has been reduced to a science. And along with the breeding 
of fine stock has grown up the extensive culture of root-crops 
for fattening them. 

It is one peculiarity of English agriculture that, as a general 
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rule, the farmer does not own the land which he tills, but 
holds it by lease from some great proprietor. He rents it on 
certain conditions, such as the annual payment of a stipulated 
sum in money, or a certain proportion of the crops, the main- 
tenance of the land in its average fertility, and the making of 
certain improvements. Oftentimes, the farmer himself is a 
man of considerable wealth, with numerous laborers under 
him, of whom he only takes the supervision. He corresponds 
to the “ gentleman-farmer ” of this country, and lives in a 
style of some elegance. At other times, he is a man of mod- 
erate means, and of limited education, but by hard labor and 
good management contrives to earn a livelihood, beside paying 
his rent to the landholder. This farmer, too, has a set of 
laborers in his employ, of whom he generally exacts the maxi- 
mum of work for the minimum of wages. And here lies one 
of the most reprehensible features cf the English agricultural 
systern—the hireling is oppressed in his wages, and, as a con- 
sequence, is obliged to live upon scanty fare, in uncomfortable 
and unwholesome lodgings, and, in effect, is kept from gene- 
ration to generation in a state of ignorance and servitude. 
Occasional efforts have been made by philanthropic men to in- 
troduce schools among the children of these laborers, but they 
have, for the most part, been frowned upon by the landholders 
and farmers, under the plea that education would spoil them 
for servants, at least if that education were carried further 
than the simplest rudiments of knowledge, and a few questions 
in the church catechism, 

In still other cases, farms are managed by the owner and 
proprietor himself, however high his civil or social position. 
Many a British lord knows how to shear a sheep and hold a 
plow, and prides himself upon the knowledge. Agriculture 
seems to be a peculiarly genteel and dignified pursuit, if the 
farmer is so fortunate as to own the land on which he lives. 
Prince Albert himself was not ashamed to show a personal in- 
terest in Short Horns, South Downs, steam-plows, and ruta- 
bagas. Members of parliament, and the most high-born and 
wealthy citizens, are found annually competing for prizes at the 
cattle-shows. English ladies, too, even the highly educated 
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and delicately bred, are not too fastidious to interest themselves 
in the details of husbandry ; they seem to be born with a love 
of such things. 

The large landholders, of whom we have spoken, have given 
much attention lately to the planting of the hilly and less pro- 
ductive portions of their estates with artificial forests. The 
native woods are fast disappearing, and they foresee that the 
land will soon become naked and desolate, unless something 
be done to re-clothe it. Hence, every year, the gentry may be 
seen engaged in the pleasant work of setting out groves, 
parks, and forests. And, indeed, so much has already been 
done, that many a barren and unsheltered tract has begun to 
smile with thickets and young woods. All sorts of native 
trees are used for this purpose, though the main reliance seems 
to be placed on the oak, larch, and pine, they being valuable 
for ornament and for use as timber. Mention is made of one 
lord who has planted his two thousand acres; of the duke of 
Athel, his fifteen thousand, and the duke of Argyle, who has 
set about as many more. In this, among other ways, the 
mother country is managing to preserve her charms even to 
old age. 

And this leads us to another topic, viz. rural embellishment. 
Devoted as are the English to agriculture, and the practically 
useful in its processes and results, they are yet equally inter- 
ested in ornamental gardening, and the various arts which 
adorn country life. The whole kingdom is a garden, so thor- 
oughly has its wildness been tamed, its rough places made 
smooth, and all its parts rendered subservient to the comfort of 
man. The natural scenery, as compared with that of Switz- 
erland or New England, is flat and tame; but art has so 
highly embellished it that its defects are seldom noticed. 

The establishments of the rich present some of the finest 
specimens of landscape-gardening which the world has ever 
seen. And, indeed, in a country where such men as Repton, 
and Price, and Whateley, and Loudon have lived, it were 
strange if such specimens could not be found. Each estate is 
shut in from the public road by a high stone fence, allowing 
only a few glimpses of itself through the bars of its iron 
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gates,—such is the Englishman’s love of seclusion. Within 
these walls are parks, with herds of deer, cattle, and sheep. 
Here are velvet lawns, of a deep, perennial verdure, such as 
the British climate alone can furnish. Here are venerable 
trees of the rarest description, native and foreign, carefully 
guarded through several generations, and allowed time and 
room to develop themselves on every side. There are more 
Cedars of Lebanon now growing in England than in all Syria. 
The climate is so mild and uniform that a greater variety of 
trees and shrubs can be cultivated here than in any other 
country of the same extent. The law of primogeniture con- 
tributes greatly to the building up and preservation of fine 
country seats. The father projects and begins improvements 
upon his estate, knowing that what he leaves incomplete his 
son will finish, adding, also, the thoughts and labors of his 
life to the embellishment of the family homestead. Thus each 
residence comes to contain the accumulated treasures of several 
successive generations, and must, of necessity, acquire an 
amplitude of beauty and home-comfort nut to be thought of 
in a country where the son seldom occupies the habitation of 
his father ; or, as Hawthorne repiningly says, where we are dis- 
couraged in our building and planting, by “the idea that we 
‘must make our home warm and delightful for a miscellaneous 
race of successors, of whom the one thing certain is, that our 
own grandchildren will not be among them.” Here, art and 
wealth combine to produce the finest possible effects in rural 
embellishment. Here are ancestral oaks, stately pines, and 
yews of unknown age. Here are gardens in which the shrubs, 
vines, and plants of all lands are assembled ; conservatories 
filled with the rarest exotic flowers; glazed houses with trop- 
ical fruits ripening within them. Here are fountains, vases, 
statues. Here are mansions, spacious, substantial, elegant, the 
fit centres of such noble surroundings ; and within them are 
sumptuous furniture, gold and silver plate, picture galleries, 
libraries, instruments of music, articles of vertu, family memo- 
rials, and whatever else can delight the eye and soul of man. 
The poet Willis pencils a sketch of one of these fine country- 
seats in Scotland, which will answer well for England : 
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“The immense iron gate, surmounted by the Gordon arms; the handsome and 
spacious stone lodges on either side; the canonically fat porter, in white stock- 
ings and gray livery, lifting his hat as he swung open the massive portal, all be- 
spoke the entrance to a noble residence. The road within was edged with velvet 
sward, and rolled to the smvothness of a terrace walk; the winding avenue 
lengthened away before me with trees of every variety of foliage ; light carriages 
passed me driven by gentlemen or ladies, bound on their afternoon airing; a 
groom led up and down two beautiful blood horses, prancing along with side 
saddles and morocco stirrups; and keepers with hounds and terriers, gentlemen 
on foot, idling along the walks, and servants in different liveries, hurrying to and 
fro, betokened a busy scene of gayety before me. I had hardly noted these cir- 
cumstances, before a sudden curve in the road brought the castle into view,—a 
vast, stone pile, with castellated wings. * * * * As my chaise advanced to 
the door, a handsome boy, in a kind of page's dress, informed me that his Grace 
was out deer-shooting, but that my room was prepared, and he was ordered to wait 
on me. I followed him through a hall lined with statues, deers’ horns, and armor, 
and was ushered into a large chamber looking out on a park, extending with its 
lawns and woods to the edge of the horizon. A more lovely view never feasted 
humaneye. * * ® * Hilland valley lay spread before me; sheep fed in pic- 
turesque flocks, and small fallow deer grazed near them; the trees were planted 
and the distant forest shaped by the hand of taste; and broad and beautiful as was 
the expanse taken in by the eye, it was evidently one princely possession, A 
mile from the castle wall, the shaven sward extended in a carpet of velvet soft- 
ness, as bright as emerald, studded by clumps of shrubbery, like flowers wrought 
elegantly in tapestry; and across it bounded occasionally a hare, and the pheas- 
ants fed undisturbed near the thickets, or a lady with flowing riding dress and 
flaunting feather, dashed into sight upon her fleet palfrey, and was lost the next 
moment in the woods. * * * * And all this little world of enjoyment, and 
luxury, and beauty, lay in the hand of one man, and was created by his wealth in 
those northern wilds of Scotland, a day’s journey almost from the possessions of 
another human being! I never realized so forcibly the splendid results of wealth 
and primogeniture.” - 

With this glowing picture of modern life among the rural 
gentry, let us, for a moment, contrast the life of their feudal 
ancestors. The castles and halls in which they lived were 
floored and ceiled with oaken planks, and their furniture and 
domestic utensils were of the coarsest description. They had 
loop-holes for windows, large fireplaces for burning logs of 
wood, the floors were spread with rushes, and the walls were 
naked, cheerless, and blackened with smoke. In the scarcity 
of books, they solaced themselves with the lays of wandering 
minstrels, and with a variety of rustie games. Out of doors, 
everthing was so exposed to pillage, that little was done in the 
way of planting gardens and trees. 
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In later years, when wars had ceased, and the taste for rural 
embellishments was allowed free scope, it developed itself in 
many ways which to our modern eyes seem peculiar. Then it 
was that the “topiary art” was introduced, and trees were 
sheared into the forms of men, animals, and birds. Shortly af- 
ter this appeared the geometrical gardens, with triangles, trap- 
ezoids, and parallelopipeds, all bordered with box; stately ter- 
races with balustrades and vases and classical figures on pedes- 
tals. A popular feature of the pleasure-ground at this time, 
also, was the knot or labyrinth, in which the paths were so in- 
tricately arranged that one might often walk half a day and 
yet not find the end at the centre. These were the gardens, 
says Howitt, “which Henry and Elizabeth admired, and in 
which our Surreys, Leicesters, Essexes,—the splendid nobles of 
the Tudor dynasty, the gay ladies and gallants of Charles the 
Second’s court, had walked and talked, fluttered in glittering 
processions, or flirted in green’ alleys and bowers of topiary 
work ; and ainid figures in lead or stone, fountains, cascades, ter- 
races, and curious quincunxes, obelisks, and pyramids,—fitting 
objects of the admiration of those who walked in high-heeled 
shves, ruffs and fardingdales, with fan in hand, or in trunk hose 
_and laced doublets.” The relics of these old-time pleasure- 
grounds remain unto this day, and happily illustrate the man- 
ners of the past. They were in keeping with the age in which 
they appeared, but what we see and know of them does not 
make us desire that they or their age should return. 

We were speaking of modern country-seats: let us now go 
back from our digression. The palatial establishments of the 
aristocracy do by no means comprise all the beautiful homes in 
England. Among the abodes of the middle classes there are 
many which exhibit as much taste and refined culture, and doubt- 
less enshrine as much happiness and personal worth, as the 
mansions of the titled and wealthy. They present many of 
the same features, though on a smaller scale. The houses, 
built in the rural Gothic or Italian style, are embowered in 
shrubbery and surrounded by shade-trees and gardens of fruits 
and flowers. The national fondness for hawthorn hedges, 
smooth lawns, hollies, laurels, rhododendrons, and conifers, here 
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display itself. Every wall, portico, and trunk of an old tree are 
covered with ivy and roses. The gravel walks are kept scrupu-. 
lously neat, and the whole aspect of the homestead indicates 
conifort and repose. If any outward condition can keep away 
the heart-ache, it must be abodes like these, whose possessors 
are equally removed from poverty and riches. 

The same love of rural embellishment pervades all classes. 
The cottages of the poor often exhibit taste in their diamond 
window-panes and clustered chimney-tops. The ivy and wood- 
bine are trained up to the gables. There is the little grass-plot 
and flower-bed before the door, there is the holly-bush with its 
glossy leaves and Christmas berries, and the well-trimmed hedge. 
Who of us that has had occasion to employ English laborers, 
has not found that nearly every one has been gardener to some 
famous duke or noble lord, and so learned (or thinks he has) 
the arts of rural decoration? This wide-spread taste comes 
chiefly from the example and influence of cultivated men resid- 
ing everywhere in the country. 

The Englishman of whatever rank heartily loves rural life. 
If he happen to be born in the city, he is born with a taste for 
country scenes and occupations, and, on fit opportunity, takes 
to them with sincere relish. If compelled to spend his days in 
town, he manages to have a few trees and vines near his house, 
over which he watches with pious care; or, if he have the 
means for such enjoyment, he buys land enough for a garden 
in the suburbs of the city, where he revels amid fruits and 
flowers cultivated by his own hand. It is, however, in the open 
country that he feels most at home, and there he seeks to estab- 
lish himself whenever he has sufficient wealth. A country 
seat well furnished is the height of his ambition. He likes to 
be styled one of “the country families,” feeling that his re- 
spectability is not complete unless he is a landed proprietor. 
Hunting, boating, fishing, and other athletic exercises, added 
to the care of his estate, give him abundant employment. 
Within doors, he loves to collect all manner of comforts and ele- 
gancies. He visits London annually to see the sights, to pur- 
chase books and furniture and paintings, but his home is in the 
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eountry, and to the promotion of its comfort and respectability 
he devotes his chief thoughts. 

To the topics already considered, we beg to add a few words 
touching the general intelligence of the country people, and their 
manners and customs. That the higher and middle classes 
are as well educated as men of corresponding condition in 
other countries, it would be superfluous here to affirrh. Perhaps 
they are better educated, in some respects; but the common 
pcople and the very poor are often deplorably ignorant. It 
cannot be said there, as here, that the schoolmaster is abroad. 
And this lack of general intelligence is the more surprising 
when we consider how comparatively small the country is, and 
how long it has enjoyed the benefits of a high civilization. It 
is smaller than the State of Texas. It is studded with cities 
and villages; is webbed over with railways and turnpikes; 
wealth and art are widely diffused; and yet, after fifteen cen- 
turies of human enterprise, the highways and by-ways of En- 
gland are filled with ignorance and stupidity, and with not a 
little superstition. The inhabitants seldom wander from their 
native valleys. ‘ Lunnon” is as far distant to their apprehen- 
sion as New York is to the settlers in Idaho. Almost within 
. hearing of London bells, almost within sight of the towers of 
Oxford and Cambridge, at least four different dialects are spo- 
ken; there are millions of people who can neither read nor 
write; not a few districts where there is neither schoolhouse, 
nor church, nor doctor, nor lawyer; where the old Roman 
plow is still used, and the land is tilled in all respects in a very 
primitive way. What an Arcadian scene! These things are 
true especially of the dales of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and the wilder parts of Cornwall. Well fed and well 
housed the people may be, but for the most part they are as 
stupid as the cattle among whom they live. Their houses have 
stone floors, they live on coarse fare, and eat from pewter dish- 
es; and, for sleeping, aspire only to the luxury of straw beds. 
They seldom see a newspaper, and if they do, only a few can 
read it. They have heard of the French and Buonaparte, and 
of America and her civil war, but of the great concerns of their 
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own nation and of the world at large, they know or care little. 
It is of country peasants like these that Wordsworth sings,— 


This boy the fields produce,—his spade and hoe, 
The carter’s whip that on his shoulder rests, 

In air high towering with a boorish pomp, 

The sceptre of his sway : his country’s name, 

Her equal rights, her churches and her schools— 
What have they done forhim? And, let me ask, 
For tens of thousands uninformed as he ? 


And if the farming population ofthese retired districts are 
often so ignorant, the manufacturing operatives of others are 
both ignorant andimmoral. William Howitt gives many illus- 
trations of the stupidity ofthe poor. In one district the people 
will tell you that the number of blossoms on the stem of the 
white lily indicates the price of wheat by the bushel for the en- 
suing year: each blossom being equivalent to a shilling. He 
says that in one of these vales lived the true original peasant 
who, not knowing how to frame his petitions to heaven, but 
who knew the letters of the alphabet, was heard repeating them 
over and over again in his devotions, and then desired his Maker 
to put them in such form as would best suit his necessities, 
and regard that as his prayer. He cites also the case of a small 
Cumberland farmer whose wife had not even heard of such a 
person as Jesus Christ. A visitor began to tell her of His di- 
vine advent to save the world, His life of benevolence, and His 
death upon the cross. “ Having listened to all this very atten- 
tively, she inquired where this occurred, and that being an- 
swered, she asked, ‘and when wasit?’ This being also told 
her, she very gravely observed, ‘ Well, it’s sae far off, and sae 
lang since, we’ll fain believe it na true!”* These andthe like 
are extreme cases, of course, but the wide-spread ignorance of 
the very poor in England is such as should abate somewhat the 
national pride in their peasantry. t 

As to the manners, strictly so called, of the rural population, 





*I, 161. 

+ This ignorance is not confined to the poor, A wealthy but unlettered far- 
mer, at a recent town-meeting in England, moved with great dignity, “ That this 
meeting be now adjourned “ ipse dizit,” The motion was unanimously carried ! 
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mention must be made of that gruffness and downright positive- 
ness which are known everywhere as the prominent and fixed 
traits of John Bull. This is only one of the outcroppings of 
the pluck in which the English so pride themselves. They are 
men of wind and bottom; they are not afraid to say no; they 
never give up the ship. But this aside, it may be said of the 
higher classes, at least, that their manners are marked by a re- 
fined simplicity ; though this is not without its exceptions. 
Born to rank and wealth, they have never felt the elation of 
sudden prosperity, and do not bring the deportment learned in 
a low condition into a higher and more cultivated one. They 
have no need to make a show of opulence and great state, or 
to put on airs of arrogance or silken softness, in order to impress 
mankind with a due sense of their exalted position ; and they 
see enough of foolish extravagance to disgust them with mere 
outside splendor. For his daily dress, the noble lord is content 
with his cap and suit of gray, while the upstart millionaire 
must always be robed in splendid broadcloth. The noble lord 
is content to walk about the country, and to mingle freely with 
the common people, while the newly-rich man flashes by in a 
coach and four, and would fain keep aloof from the vulgar 
herd. It is perhaps easy to see why the man of high rank can 
' consent to stoop to the poor and humble, rather than mingle 
with the aspiring middle classes ; also, why the successful trades- 
man carries himself loftily before the common folk ; yet it is 
undeniably true that the social bearing of the gentry is simple, 
courteous, and unassuming. Foppishness and affected manner- 
ism they despise. They betray little nervous apprehension 
lest their position should not be recognized. They have a cer- 
tain easy dignity and refined naturalness which seem to be the 
fruit only of good breeding and long continued culture. 

It is by no means true of all in the middle classes that they 
are coarse in manners, and given to display, and that they as- 
pire to the social honors of the ranks above them. As in this 
country, so in that, there are multitudes who are content with 
the lot in which Providence has placed them, and who adorn 
that lot with every grace and virtue. The advantages of eda- 
cation are within their reach, and they do not need the artificial 
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aids of rank and power to perfect their social culture. Were 
we to travel leisurely up and down England, and visit the home- 
steads of well-to-do people, we should doubtless find everywhere 
many specimens of true, native born gentility, men and women 
of real refinement, and fitted to adorn any station in life. 
Burns’ lines about “rank” and the “ guinea-stamp ” would 
be nowhere more true than in the land where rank and blood 
are so much thought of. 

Yet again, here as everywhere the lust for wealth and show 
and social preferment lives and flourishes. Amid these taste- 
ful cottages and villas everywhere dotting the landscape, where 
it would seem that peace and comfort must find their home, 
into these very paradises of beauty creeps the serpent of envy 
and discontent. For those who occupy a low or intermediate 
rank, there is some fancied good in a higher position. Jeal- 
ousy exists between those on the same level, and contempt of 
those below. Not alone in democratic America does a poor am- 
bition show itself in dashing equipage, pedantry of dress, costly 
dinner service, and sumptuous extravagance of entertainments. 
Here, in merrie England, beneath a fair outside of good man- 
ners, there is any reasonable amount of rivalry, heart-burning, 
personal pride, and mortification. The large farmer looks down’ 
upon the small; the professions upon the trades, and the trades 
upon one another. The man who keeps a carriage looks down 
upon him who keeps none or only drives a gig. Howitt tells 
a good story of a gentleman of large fortune, who, for some 
years after his residence in a particular neighborhood, did not 
set up a close carriage, but afterward finding it more agree- 
able to do so, was astonished to find himself called upon by a 
host of carriage-keeping people, who did not seem previously 
aware of his existence; and, rightly deeming the calls to be 
made upon his carriage rather than himself, sent round his 
empty carriage to deliver cards in return! 

Among the poorer classes, while there is often mach coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, coupled at times with servility of bearing 
and speech, there is not wanting much simplicity and frankness 
and true courteousness. This comes in part from their habit- 
ual intercourse with people of refinement, and from those les- 
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sons of deferential respect for the gentry and nobility which 
they learn with their alphabet and catechism. 

As to the customs of the people, reference may be had to their 
fondness for rustic sports, such as hunting, fishing, racing, boat- 
ing, cricket, and horsemanship. The Englishman’s constitution 
seems to possess a surplus of energy which must find vent in 
all sorts of games and bodily exercises. He delights in simple 
motion. Highly as he rates talent and learning and domestic 
habits, he thinks hardly less of physical strength, agility, en- 
durance. He has reduced field-sports to a svience. Each has 
its own season, and is goverened by its own well defined laws. 
For example: hunting, coursing, and shooting are the favorite 
sports of winter and earlyspring. At theopening of the warm 
season, the gun must be laid down, but the fishing-rod may be 
taken up,—a rod which, since Izaak Walton handled it, has 
been wreathed with the charms of literature and poetry. By 
the middle of August, grouse-shooting begins; partridge hunt- 
ing comes in September ; coursing for hares in October, and 
for fox and deer, in November and the winter months. Other 
games are scattered through the year. The result of it all is 
that, while the English are a busy, hard-working people, they 

“have yet such a fondness for amusement, that they find much 
time to enjoy it. 

It should be noted, too, that they enliven the year with the 
observance of many special holidays, such as Christmas, New 
Year’s, Easter, Wiitsuntide, the Assizes, Fairs, and Wakes. 
During the last week in December, the scarlet-berried Holly, the 
lvy, and Mistletoe are called upon to decorate the walls of rich 
and poor; the Yule-log is rolled on to the hearth; the table is 
loaded with good fare; and music,dancing, and merry-makings 
of all sorts, welcome in the Christmas carnival. It is a time of 
family reunions and general hilarity. With old Wither, some 
two hundred years ago, the old and young sing: 


So now is come our joyful’st feast ; 
Let every man be jolly ; 

Each room with ivy leaves is dressed, 
And every post with holly, 
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Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning, 

Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spite are turning. 


Without the door let sorrow lie ; 
Andif from cold it hap to die, 

We'll bury it in a Christmas pie, 
And ever more be merry, d&c., &c. 


New Year’s day is less observed, and is merely a season for 
friendly salutations. Easter, the great festival of the estab- 
lished church, is made a day of joyful religious observance. 
Whitsuntide brings again relaxation from labor, and opportu- 
nities for social greetings and good fellowship. The Wake is 
a rural festival commemorating the dedication of a parish church. 
On the morning of the day, the bell rings out a merry peal, 
calling the people not to sermons and prayers, but to a feast of 
roast beef and plum-pudding, ending often with a procession 
and adance. The Statutes are meetings held annually in central 
and convenient places for hiring farm-laborers and house-ser- 
vants. To the laborers themselves these are favorite holidays. 
Here they meet old friends, and form new acquaintances. To 
indicate their respective callings, the man who would serve us 
a shepherd often sports a lock of wool under his hat-band; 
the teamster a piece of whip-lash; the milk-maid binds a tuft 
of cow’s hair upon her bonnet; and ordinary farm laborers are 
known by their carters’ frocks and hob-nail ankle-boots. The 
Fairs differ from like-named gatherings with us, in being places 
for the sale, rather than the show, of all sorts of products. 
Here, too, as with us, come mountebanks, jugglers, monstrosi- 
ties of men and animals. It is a time for seeing and being 
seen ; for losing hearts and purses. 

Besides customs like these, there are others which once held 
sway in England, but have now disappeared, or are rapidly pass- 
ing away. Even Christmas is shorn ‘of half its ancient hon- 
ors. Time was, when on this day the lord of the manor threw 
open his gates, inviting tenants and dependents to sit at his ta- 
ble, and to share with his high-born family in the festivities of 
the season. Rank and station were for the time forgotten. 
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Ale of twelve months old went cireling round; the boar’s head 
was served up in great state; burlesque pageants were per- 
formed ; Christmas tales were repeated, and laughed at again 
and again; and oft-sung Christmas carols were sung over and 
over, and were thought all the better for being old. But these 
things have nearly gone by. So with May Day. Being a form 
of the old Roman festival of Flora, and so having the savor and 
unction of antiquity ; embalmed in the verses of England’s best 
poets; occurring at the delightful season of Spring; and al- 
ways a favorite holiday with the young, it might seem that it 
would maintain an abiding hold upon the popular heart. In 
a few secluded districts of Derbyshire, May-poles may still be 
seen, and garlands are hung upon them every Spring. But this 
festival, too, is very much a thing of the past. The death-blow 
to it and the immoralities generally associated with it, was 
struck by the Reformation. Nor was its demolition a question 
altogether of morality and religion: it came through the natu- 
ral growth of society. May Day and the rude revelings con- 
nected with it were the pastimes of an unthinking if not a cor- 
rupt age ; the views and tastes of men underwent a great change 
in the progress of centuries: new wine must not be put into 
old bottles. 

Several ancient games have now only a lingering hold upon 
the people ;—such as archery, hawking, cock-fighting, boar-hunt- 
ing, stag- hunting, tennis-court, the tilt, and tournament. Some 
of these are occasionally reproduced as matters of curiosity and 
amusement, but do not maintain an abiding place among the 
national customs. Over these changes, romantic and antiqua- 
rian people may lament, telling us that the golden age is past, 
that merrie England is merrie no more; but their mourning is 
vain. The times change, and men change with them. And 
instead of lamenting for what is irrecoverable it were better to 
devise new modes of public diversion and entertainment adapt- 
ed to the spirit of the age. Many, indeed, have already been 
provided,—such as boating, skating, horseback-riding ; public 
gardens and parks, museums and galleries of art, public lee- 
tures, reading-rooms, and musical concerts. These are recrea- 
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tions mostly of a higher order than the old, and are doubtless 
productive of as much enjoyment, if not of as much noise. 
But our remarks have reached their assigned limits. We can 
conceive of but few pleasanter tours than one leisurely made 
up and down the rural portions of England, visiting scenes of 
historic and romantic interest, and studying the manners and 
habits of the people. But while waiting the opportunity of 
such a journey, one may be quite content with fireside travel 
over the same ground in the genial company of Howitt and 


Hawthorne. 
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Artictz II.—DR. DRAPER’S NEW BOOK. 


Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of America. By Joun 
Wiutam Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Physiology in the University of New York ; Author of 
a “Treatise on Human Physiology,” and of a “ History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1865. 


Ir the only object we had in view, were to call attention to 
the mechanical execution of this book, there would be no occa- 
sion to use other than words of warm commendation. It is a 
beautiful specimen of American typography. Seldom does 
one meet with a volume which, in type, paper, binding, and ° 
general attractiveness, more completely fills out his idea of 
what a book ought to be. And this work comes from the 
press of Harper & Brothers. We have a painful recvilection, 
reaching back over many years, of books issuing from their 
hands, which have been wanting in the elements of beauty, 
and still more deficient in strength and durability. The 
present specimen, however, is, in all respects, as nearly per- 
fect as may well be. 

Turning from the publishers to the writer, if we were to 
have regard only to the esthetics of his work, grace and flu- 
ency of manner, wealth of illustration, wide sweep of general 
knowledge, and all those incidental touches of style by which 
an author puts himself into easy and agreeable relations with 
his readers, we should find slight occasion for blame. It is 
not to be denied, that, in these general particulars, the book 
bears a charm. It fascinates the reader, and he floats on as 
one borne upon a full-flowing stream, even though he find him- 
self, little by little, in vital antagonism with the current that 
carries him forward. The book bears astriking likeness to the 
famous volumes of Mr. Buckle, in more points than one. 
These resemblances will appear as we goon, and we do not 
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wish to anticipate, except to say, that in attractiveness of style 
the two are wonderfully alike. 

“There is no literary crime,” says Dr. Draper, “greater 
than that of exciting a social and espécially a theological 
odium against ideas that are purely scientific, none against 
which the disapproval of every educated man ought to be 
more strongly expressed. The republic of letters owes it to 
its own dignity to tolerate no longer offenses of that kind.”* 
On the other hand, we sit down to write this Article, under 
the fixed impression that the republic of letters, in our own 
day and generation, has no more important service to perform, 
than to watch and discriminate carefully between what is sci- 
entific and what is not—to point out the fact, that much which 
obtrudes itself upon the world under this august name is 
nothing else than a system of showy and shallow hypothesis, 
_ even if it be anything more than the most vulgar private pre- 
judice. Science, that is such in truth, is always and every- 
where to be respected; and whatever crude conceptions on 
this subject may have belonged to other days, whatever un- 
seeruly conflicts may have arisen in the past, we are not aware 
that among the educated men of this age, theologians or others, 
true science is regarded with any other feeling than that 
of profound reverence. Scholars bow before it as that final 
truth which is not to be shaken. And just in proportion to 
their regard for what is truly scientific, is their contempt for 
the pretensions of science. When a man comes before his 
fellow-men with a set of half formed and rapid generaliza- 
tions, when it is apparent at the merest glance that he is 
using the name of science simply to dogmatize and domineer, 
the “ republic of letters ” has other duties than to say “ amen.” 
We have no doubt that Professor Draper is truly a scientific 
man. He could unfold the laws and combinations of chem- 
istry, or the facts of physiology, in so clear and masterly a 
way that all would feel and confess that he was dealing with 
those fixed and absolute truths which could not be gainsayed 
or resisted. But when leaving these fields of study, he chooses 





* p. 236, 
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to ramble over those broader fields of thought, in which 
thousands of men are more at home than himself’; when upon 
topics moral, philosophical, and theological, he comes forward 
and says, “I, also, will show mine opinion,” he is at perfect 
liberty to do so; but because he sometimes stands behind a 
Protessor’s table, let him not therefore insinuate that his crude 
utterances on these subjects are scientific. They are the utter- 
ances, doubtless, of a thoughtful and cultivated man, with a 
strong bias in one particular direction, but they cannot have, 
at least in these pages, any of the privileges and immunities 
which belong always and everywhere to genuine science. 

On the contrary, we have to say, that hardly anything is 
working more mischief, and producing more confusion in the 
great world of thought and opinion, than these oracular giv- 
ings forth of some of our scientific men on tupics wholly aside 
from their special studies. A multitude of people who read 
little, and think less, are deluded with the notion that such 
men must know whereof they affirm—while the trained 
thinker sees at a glance that these utterances are in defiance of 
all the laws on which true science proceeds; that the process 
of generalization is so rapid and superficial as to merit little 
respect. We fully agree with what Henry Rogers has said on 
this topic in a recent Article. He is addressing a certain 
“M. D.,” real or imaginery. He says: 


“ You ascribe my skepticism in relation to your new-fangled speculations, to a 
‘blind adherence’ to the traditional beliefs of a ‘stereotyped theology,’ and 
you tell me that it is in oblivion or contempt of what Bacon says in the First 
Book of his ‘Novum Organum.’ You were never more mistaken in your life. I 
demur to your scientific crotchets, not because I believe the Bible, (though I do 
believe it), but because I believe in Bacon. If I know myself, I fancy that, even 
though I had not read a syllable of the Bible, and had no ‘ traditional beliefs’ to 
renounce, I should have objected to the new scientific dogmas which you urge on 
my acceptance, just as much as I do now ; and that precisely because (as I think) 
you, and not I, have forgotten Bacon, and been misled by those ‘ idola’ of the 
human intellect, before which not theologians alone, but scientific speculators, 
too, (as, indeed, his First Book is more expressly designed te show), may too 
readily fall * * * * Certainly, my friend, I believe that never, since 
Bacon's time, bas there been greater license of hypothesis than in our own day; 
and that, especially, in relation to subjects demanding (if they are ever destined 

o be effectually settled by man at all, and are not rather among those things 
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which it is the ‘ glory of God to conceal,’ or which he leaves to our modest con- 
jecture only) the utmost exercise of philosophic caution and self-restraint.” 

I. Our first objection to Dr. Draper’s book has reference to the 
place which it makes man occupy in the scheme of creation. 
He is imbedded in mere matter, emerging by slow degrees out 
of the earth, not even struggling as in the old mythologies to 
get free, but quietly waiting to be pushed up by the material 
forces beneath. The idea of a physical universe, made and 
prepared originally, expressly to be the abode of free, immor- 
tal spirits, made for no other end than to fill a subordinate 
place, and to serve in the training and discipline of these 
spirits; all this is as utterly foreign to the main idea of this 
book, as it was to Mr. Buckle’s philosophy. As we read on, 
page after page, the great thing seems to be a world of matter, 
organic and inorganic, and man an incidental off-shoot. 
That lofty conception of man, which meets us in the Bible, as 
when David breaks out, “For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of 
thy hands :” this is entirely reversed in the philosophical sys- 
tem before us, and man is either a part and portion of a merely 
material universe, or is so bound hand and foot by the net- 
work of physical laws, that he has no freedom and independ- 
ent power whatever. He has no real lordship over nature, 
but, on the contrary, nature has a most absolute lordship over 
him. 

In order that we may put our readers in possession of Dr. 
Draper’s ideas on this point, in the language which he himself 
has chosen, and not in our own, we will group together a few 
passages, taken mostly from the first chapter of the book. We 
shall italicize where we wish to call special attention to the 
language used. “ A rain-drop-descends from the clouds: that 
simple phenomenon, like a thousand others we might consider, 
teaches us that there are two existences with which ali ewact 
science has to deal. They are Matter and Force.” p. 17. Not 
Matter and Mind, be it observed, which is the usual form of 
opening the subject, whenever a general survey of science is 
made, but matter and force. That drop of water in the particles 
which compose it, and the action of gravitation which brings 
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it to the ground, present in miniature everything to which exact 
science has reference. How far the author, if pressed, would také 
shelter under the word “ exact,” we cannot say, but subsequent 
quotations will throw light on the meaning which he probably 
attaches to the whole sentence. “Since Force cannot be created 
from nothing, and is in its very nature indestructible, it (science) 
must determine from what source that which is displayed by ani- 
mals has been obtained, in what manner it is employed, and what 
disposal is made of it eventually. The Force comes from the 
Sun, the Matter trom the Air.” p. 20. “ Without the Gulf 
Stream, Newton would never have written his Principia, nor 
Milton his Paradise Lost.” p.25. “If we consider the succes- 
sive races of organized beings, beginning from the lowest and 
passing to the higher tribes, 7¢ would seem as if the general idea, 
under which Nature is acting, is, as the more complex structures 
are evolved, to emancipate them from the direct control of ex- 
ternal physical forces. * * The Lion can retire to a shade in 
the middle of the day ; yet still he is held in a state of subjec- 
tion, and instinctively submits to the operation of an overrul- 
ing power, and is kept to the sands of his desert from cool and 
temperate climates. The sunbeam is his chain. In man 
alone the emancipation is complete, for nature has committed 
a control of her forces tohim. It matters not whether he be in 
the torrid zone or frigid, he can temper the seasons by resort- 
ing to artifices of clothing or by the management of fire. * * 
But though thus seemingly the master, man is really the depend- 
ent of physical agencies. The development of his intellect, 
which gives him a control over them, is in truth determined by 
them.” pp. 28 and 29. “ He who is immersed in the turmoil 
of a crowded city sees nothing but the acts of men; and, if he 
formed his opinion from his experience alone, must consider 
that the course of events altogether depends on the uncertain- 
ties of human volition. But he who ascends to a sufficient ele- 
vation loses sight of the passing conflicts, and no longer hears 
the contentions. He discovers that the importance of individ- 
ual action is diminishing as the panorama beneath him is ex- 
tending. And if he would attain to the truly philosophical, 
the general point of view, disengaging himself from all terres- 
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trial influences and entanglements, rising high enough to see the 
whole globe at a glance, his acutest vision would fail to discern 
the slightest indication of man, Ais free will or his works.” pp. 
34, 35. “There is a course through which we must go. [The 
italic word here is Dr. Draper’s]. Let us cast from ourselves 
the untrue, the unworthy belief that the willof man determines 
the events of the world.” p. 240. “ Man presents the utmost 
perfection thus far attained. His brain has reached a maxi- 
mum organization by a continued and unbroken process of de- 
velopment.” p. 246. “From a purely mechanical state, ap- 
propriately termed automatism, a higher state, the Instinctive, 
is educed ; from that in its turn, still a higher, the Intelligent.” 
p. 244. 

If the Professor, searching through the long ages of the past, 
would actually show us a single instance, in which Nature is 
caught in the very act of transforming a creature out of the 
automatic state, into the instinctive, or out of the instinctive 
into the intelligent—if he knows of a single well attested fact, 
showing any such transition, then we would concede that his 
argument was proceeding upon the Baconian foundation, and 
that his conclusion migiit have some claim to be called Scien- 
tific. But so long as he and other men choose to talk of the 
development theory, as though it were a settled thing, when it 
comes not by an observation of the facts of nature, but as a 
simple figment of their own brains, in the service of material- 
ism, they must consent to be ranked where they belong—not on 
the sacred roll of science, so far forth at least as this theory is 
concerned, but as men who substitute dogmatism for thinking, 
and superficial hypothesis for the careful deductions of the sci- 
entific method. There is a science of Mind as well as of Mat- 
ter. Human consciousness gives the fact of freedom of the 
will, as certainly as the laboratory shows the elements which 
enter into the composition of air or water. No Professor of 
physical science can any more upset that fact, than a metaphy- 
sician can alter the fixed relations of oxygen and nitrogen in 
forming the atmosphere we breathe. Whoeverattempts, as our 
author has done, to override the freedom of the human will, 
cannot go far in his philosophy before he will show that he him- 
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self believes in freedom as other men do. Prof. Draper has 
abundantly shown that he believes it, as we shall have occasion 
by and by to point out. Itis areal freedom too, not an imagin- 
ary one, such as is occasionally hinted at in the quotations 
given. The Science that gives us this fact of freedom is real 
Science, built upon a solid and philosophical basis, and not at 
all like that shadowy speculation which goes without the aid 
of facts, and runs itself out into idle theories and developments. 
But surely we have brought forward passages enough to show 
that we did not misrepresent the book, in saying that man ap- 
pears deeply imbedded in matter, waiting helplessly to be 
pushed up, by the material forces beneath. He is anything 
but a lord of this lower worid, as he is here presented to us. 
It is often made a matter of complaint, by certain classes of 
men, when the doctrines of the Word of God are faithfully 
preached, that Man is dishonored—that by charging him so 
freely with sin and guilt—by holding him up as a sinner, need- 
ing pardon of God through Christ, needing a renovated nature 
that he may be fitted for happiness and heaven ; we strip him 
of his inborn glory—we humiliate him in his own sight and in 
the sight of others—we cast him down from his high estate. 
Does it not occur to these men to enquire whether man is dis- 
honored by such doctrines as the book before us contains ? 
Do they ever attempt to follow such doctrines out to their 
conclusions, and conjecture what would be the condition of 
human society if ideas like these should become universally 
prevalent? On the other hand, we contend, that the Bible, by 
its influence direct and indirect, and especially by the stern and 
humbling doctrines of the cross, is the one great power at work 
on earth, which tends in any good degree to preserve the digni- 
nity of the individual man, and to throw around every soul, 
even the humblest, an everlasting consequence and worth. 
Wherever man has lived and developed his ideas and his insti- 
tutions in what may be called a natural way, without this light 
and influence of revelation, there the dignity of man as man— 
the rights of the individual—the grandeur of the soul—have al- 
ways been lost sight of. Woman becomes a slave or a drudge, 
of hardly more consequence than the brute, and among men, 
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the many exist for the few. This experiment has been tried so 
long, and in every variety of way, that Prof. Draper ought not 
to expect that the Christian world, at least, should be willing to 
try it over again, especially with the addition of such theories 
as he has to propose about man’s nature and origin. If the 
whole race should be put upon such a trial, with all conflicting 
and restraining influences removed, it would descend into the 
quagmires of corruption and moral death with amazing rapidi- 
ty. And yet we are compelled to hear, in various directions, 
these whisperings of men calling themselves scientific, who are 
greatly shocked and disgusted at the way man is treated from 
the pulpit, where an evangelical gospel is preached; but who 
seem to take a strange delight in holding him up as a mere de- 
velopment from the mud of the earth, or as having been pushed 
up to his present state, out of some order of the animal crea- 
tion. 

If they can find on some island of the sea, or in any remote cor- 
ner afragment of the race thrown off in the convulsions of his. 
tory, which has sunk step by step, through sin and vice, so that 
it is pointed at as a disgrace to humanity, these vile and fallen 
specimens are paraded before us, as showing what man is in some 
stages of the ascending scale, and through what track we our- 
selves have probably come. Not to such sources of information 
do we turn, when we would keep alive in our souls an exalted 
idea of what man is. 

We open the Bible, and at once man rises before us in his god- 
like dignity. He is no longer an accidental formation out of 
dead matter, or a slow result of mere physical agencies. He 
does not come before us, mixed up promiscuously with the mere 
animal world. He stands apart in his majesty—vast and im- 
mortal interests clustering around him—great in his origin and 
great in his destiny. We hear God saying, “ Let us make man 
in our own image. * * * So Ged created man in his own 
image, * * * and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became aliving soul.” Here is a being not com- 
ing up by slow and painful stages according tosome law of de- 
velopment, but fashioned into perfect form and issuing from the 
hand of his Creator—born for thought and contemplation— 
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born for freedom—born for dominion. How beantifully and 
naturally does this ancient narrative carry out the idea of his 
inherent dignity—of his lordship over nature and over the ani- 
mal world. “ And out of the ground, the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and bronght 
them to Adam, to see what he would call them, and whatsoever 
Adam called every living thing, that was the name thereof. 
And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl] of the air, 
and to the beasts of the field.” This is the biblical story of 
man’s origin. But to those naturalists, who are delving forever 
amid forms of matter—dead and living organisms—until they 
utterly forget the soul, as a real and independent existence, the 
Bible is a book of old superstition—crude and antiquated no- 
tions—presenting a very low idea of man. Theycome in with 
their splendid systems of philosophy to help elevate him, by 
showing that he is not in any sense an original creation, but 
only the highest animal, that he is fast bound in the fetters of 
matter—that if he thinks he has liberty it is a delusion, for in 
fact he is entirely under the control of physical influences and 
forces. This is the glory in which modern science, in some of 
its more advanced and illuminated forms, gives to man. For 
ourselves we prefer the ancient superstition. We are not at 
all pleased with the companionship into which we are brought 
by these great lights and benefactors of mankind. 

Moreover, when man had fallen into sin, the Bible looks upon 
him as worth saving, and that, too, at a great cost. His god- 
like origin and nature are not lost sight of, under thesesad con- 
ditions. There is greatness in these ruins. Just as we muse 
over the wreck of some ancient tenfple or palace, with its brok- 
en arches and fallen columns, till before our mind’s eye, the 
structure rises again in all its old magnificence, so God sees the 
greatness of his creature man, under this wreck and ruin of sin, 
and with a great ransom he opens the way for his deliverance. 
It is through the power and presence of such ideas, borne in 
upon us from above, that man is raised little by little in the 
scale of being. Prof. Draper has drawn his illustrations from 
wide fields of history. We commend to him the whole field of 
history, since the world began, as bearing evidence of the truth 


of what we say. 
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Whenever, therefore, in any part of the world, we find some 
portion of the human family, unusually low and degraded, the 
Bible view of the case is, not that they were originally so crea- 
ted, or that they are slowly crawling up from even a lower depth 
of being, but that they have fallen step by step from a high and 
honorable ancestry—that they have sunk to this condition un- 
der the power of sin and moral corruption. And seeing them 
thus, it does not sneer and scoff as human pride does—it does 
not insinuate that they cannot be helped, because the climate 
is not propitious—but it looks upon them only to pity and com- 
passionate. It sets earnestly to work to lift them up again to 
the high state from whence they have fallen. In all the phi- 
losophy of this divine book, man is everywhere honored—hon- 
ored most of all in those doctrines of the cross, which are such 
an offense to the wisdom of this world. 

Now we claim that no system of so-called science can be true, 
which sets man in a position entirely different from this. This 
we claim, not because the Bible presents him in this attitude, but 
because on a wide and comprehensive view of things, the facts of 
the case are in this way satisfactorily harmonized. The Bible 
makes known to us many truths, which we should never have dis- 
covered ourselves, but so soon as they reach us in this way, we 
see their truth, by the harmony which exists between them and 
all other truth. To the ancients there were many gods, and what 
is to us the wniverse was to them a confused medley of warring 
sections and provinces. So it would have been with us, with- 
out this light from above. But the moment we gain a concep- 
tion of one vast and all comprehending system, turning in har- 
mony, and ruled by One Mind, what was before incomprehen- 
sible becomes plain, and we take the truth, almost forgetting 
how it came to us, and carry it into all the economy of our 
thought. It becomes like a sun shining perpetually upon us, 
So this bible truth respecting man was unknown, at least in its 
fullness, to the ancients, and would have been unknown to us, if 
we had not reached it by revelation. But having come into 
our possession, we carry it with us continually and it harmon- 
izes what would else be dark and mysterious. The Bible every- 
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where recognizes man as a being with a Will of his own, hav- 
ing power to choose good or evil. He knows for himself that 
he has such a Will, and Dr. Draper might beat against this fact 
with his philosophy till doomsday, and it would have not the 
slightest effect in unsettling it, though it might work untold 
mischief in leading men to do as he has done, theoretically deny 
it. Man has no business to have a conscience, according to 
the theory of this book. There is no place for it in this econo- 
my, and Dr. Draper tries indeed to leave it out as a matter of 
noconsequence. But Manhasa Conscience. The whole earth 
bears witness to the fact. Every system of religion, false and 
true, from the beginning until now, attests its presence. Go 
where we will,—search amid whatever ruins of the past, and 
continually we are met by the proofs that man has ever felt 
himself guilty, and has desired in some way to shield himself 
from apprehended evil. But conscience is utterly out of joint 
with any system of mere physical necessity. 
So, too, Prof. Draper seems to have no power to see man, 
except in entire subordination to the material world, which 
underlies and surrounds him. We, looking with other eyes, 
are most of all impressed with his dominion over nature. We 
. confess to his subjection in many most important respects, but 
the fact of his lordship over this lower world is as manifest 
certainly as his bondage, and is indeed one of the most strik- 
ing facts connected with his history. The philosophy of this 
book exactly fits the case of the lower animals, but is most 
strangely at variance with the facts pertaining to man. The 
brute creation, without free-will are helplessly bound in the 
chains of mere natural law, and can never of themselves break 
away from this entanglement, consequently we see them from 
generation to generation, if left to themselves, running the 
same continuous round, without progress. But is this the case 
with man? Does he inhabit the earth after this fashion—he 
who has changed all the face of nature,—turning the wilder- 
ness into a fruitful field,—building structures, in whose pres- 
ence he seems but a pigmy,—rearing cities,—traversing stormy 
oceans in his frail bark,—binding the strong powers of nature 
to work his will,—weighing the stars in the balance of his 
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thought,—sending out lightning as his messenger,—wandering 
from land to land in endless migrations,—overturning empires 
with the armies which he marshals and leads,—is this the 
being that must go in a certain course and no other,—that is 
bound so fast in the chains of physics that he cannot stir hand 
or foot out of a prescribed track? We do not so read the ree- 
ord. Man’s course on the earth has been exactly in accord- 
ance with the biblical view of his relations to nature, but not 
in accordance with Dr. Draper’s and Mr. Buckle’s philosophy. 
* Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thine 
hand,” and this dominion, notwithstanding it has been griev- 
ously impaired by sin, nevertheless he has had, and the whole 
earth testifies to the fact. 

Nature has indeed had a powerful dominion also over him, 
but not wholly an enforced dominion. His subjection has 
come largely through his free-will, and by his habits of ease and 
self-indulgence. Duty has called him to resistance in a thou- 
sand ways, in which he knew and felt that he had the power 
to resist, but did not. He has yielded to his sensual appetites 
and passions, when conscience was crying out against the in- 
dulgence. It is true, that in some respects the dominion of 
the material world over us is absolute and unconditional. We 
cannot fight successfully against the attraction of gravitation. 
We cannot stop our growth from infancy to age. We must 
undergo the changes of mind and body incident to the passage 
from childhood to youth, and from youth to manhood. But 
the field of our liberty is much larger than the place of our con- 
finement. Though we cannot help growing old, it lies within 
our own power whether our old age shall be one of disgrace 
or honor. We can determine whether our bodies shall bear 
the marks of vice, or the impress of virtue and sobriety. Man 
cannot stop the changes of the year, or reverse the order of the 
seasons. Summers and winters will go and come according to 
their law. But whether summer shall produce for him its 
fruits, and fill his garners with grain, or whether he shall “ beg 
in harvest and have nothing,” is made as a general rule de- 
pendent upon his own free-will, and his self-imposed activity. 
And under the same sky, with the same earth beneath, the 
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same mountains and rivers around, one man, moving in his 
freedom, takes one course, and another a wholly different course. 
We might go on and illustrate this principle to any extent, buat 
it is needless. That the dominion of nature over man, in 
some respects, is fixed and absolute, all will concede. But 
that man in his turn has the widest dominion over nature, 
would seem too obvious to require argument. 

We charge it then upon the volume before us, that it de- 
grades and brutalizes man,—it despoils him of the honor and 
glory that rightfully belong to him. And if the doctrines 
in this book were to prevail generally, they would tend most 
powerfully to destroy all high and lofty intellectual and moral 
aspiration. 

II. Our next objection to the book is, that it is strangely at 
war with itself. 

When an author has laid it down as a premise in his system, 
that man has no freedom whatever,—that he is totally under 
the dominion of physical law,—that even what we call his 
intellect, though seemingly above nature, is nevertheless in 
complete bondage to it,—when he sets this forth as a first truth, 
or axiom, Ais work evidently is done. He has nothing more 
to do or say. If man is a being of this sort, held tast in the 
fetters of mere materialism, and without any power, in and of 
himself to determine his course or destiny, then if anything is 
clear, it is clear that he is to be left there in silence, for nature 
to manipulate and operate on, as she may, and to make what 
out of him she can. It is not for Prof. Draper to approach 
this being, who is stuck fast in the mud, with any suggestions 
as to how he can make his condition more comfortable and 
easy. The man’s condition is not to be changed any how, by 
anything which he, himself, can do, for he has no will. The 
forces that act on him are underneath him, and entirely out 
of human reach. It is a great piece of impertinence to hover 
round one in this plight, and to bid him be careful and avoid 
the superstitious teachings of the clergy, and to remember 
always that science is the great power that elevates man and 
society. What business has this “friend, philosopher, and 
guide,” here any way, addressing arguments which can only 
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take effect through the reason and will, when the poor fel- 
low has no will at all? 

We are heartily tired of this modern wisdom which cannot 
stir a foot without devouring itself. Sometimes it comes in 
the shape of a theologian who defines sin to be a perfectly inno- 
cent and harmless thing—a mere friction of finite nature hav- 
ing no evil consequences attached to it whatever,—but on the 
other hand possessed of an educating power, by which man is 
steadily lifted toward perfection ; and then he turns and blasts 
men on the right hand and on the left for their wickedness. His 
public vocation is to show that men generally are corrupt, 
cruel, grasping, bigoted, oppressive, and in every way wrong, 
except those who go to his meeting. Or sometimes the theol- 
ogy takes a somewhat different form, and teaches that to try 
and awaken in men a sense of sin,—to make them go with 
bowed heads under a feeling of guilt, is the greatest wrong 
which can possibly be committed, and that the man who does 
such a thing ought to feel what a miserable wretch he is, and 
to know that no punishment can be too great for him. 

Or again, this wisdom presents itself in the form of a re- 
fined and gentle optimism, which bathes itself in moonlight, 
and goes out in dreams and exstatic visions, but if it ever conde- 
sends to come down and discourse about the actualities of this 
work-a-day world, it finds society at sixes and sevens, at all 
points, and everything, somehow, needs to be made over, Or 
sometimes, as in the book before us, it takes the scientific turn, 
teaching us that individuals and nations have their destinies 
determined for them, without any power on their own part to 
make them otherwise than they are, and then goes off into a 
consideration of what men should do, and what they should 
not do, in the regulation of their life and conduct, or, passing on 
to the broad field of national interests, attempts to shape out 
a “future civil policy of America,” when that policy is de- 
termined absolutely from all eternity by the climate, soil, rivers, 
mountains, and lakes, and other physical influences, underlying 
and surrounding the nation. 

It is related of the witty divine, Rev. Thomas Williams, 
that having written the sermon to be preached at the funeral of 
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the celebrated Dr. Emmons, years before the death of the lat- 
ter, he was one day reading the sermon to the Doctor himself, 
who had a natural curiosity to hear what was said in it, when 
he was interrupted by a remark from the listener, “ Stop!” 
said Mr. Williams, “ you have nothing to say ; you are a dead 
man.” We say the same thing of Dr. Draper, in reterence to 
all the suggestions which he has kindly consented to make 
to us in the latter part of his book. Ile has no business 
to be talking. He has cut himself off from the right of 
addressing arguments to men, of such a nature that they can 
take effect only on their reason, and be acted out through their 
freedom of will, when they have no such freedom. 

That we may not seem to be writing at random, we return 
again and quote the language of our author. He is speaking 
of the close analogy which exists between the life of an Indi- 
vidual and the life of a Nation, and says—** Nor does the anal- 
ogy between the Individual and the Nation end here. A simi- 
lar, perhaps a more surprising parallelism is perceived when 
their modes of growth are considered, for not alone in the in- 
cidents of birth and death are they alike. As the former pur- 
sues his way through the successive stages of infancy, childhood, 

youth, maturity, old age, so, as history teaches, does the latter 
too. The Individual, Aelpless/y and in a predestined manner, 
runs through these stages, being unable to modify their succes- 
sion, or to accelerate or retard their occurrence. The Nation, 
also, in a like helpless and predetermined way, moves through 
the same inevitable career. Aa unavoidable destiny rules over 
the progress of both.” yp. 16. If this language, so far as the 
Individual is concerned, is made to refer simply and solely to 
these successive stages of life, then of course we admit its 
truth. We select the sentence more especially for what is said 
about the law which rules over the life of a Nation. But we 
quote again,—*“ And here I cannot help making the remark, 
that whoever accepts these principles as true, and bears in 
mind how physical circumstances control the deeds of men, as 
it may be said in spite of themselves, will have a disposition 
to look with generosity on the acts of political enemies.” p. 80. 
We do not deny that Dr. Draper claims that he finds a place 
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in his system for the freedom of the will, but what this free- 
dom amounts to, we will let him explain for himself. “I have 
descended to these paltry facts, and quoted these seemingly 
trivial numbers, for the purpose of bringing into clearer relief 
the cardinal doctrine that in individual life, in social life, in 
national life, everything is influenced by physical agents, and 
is, therefore, under the control of law. Far from denying the 
operation of man’s free will, I give to that great truth all the 
weight that can be desired ; but then I affirm there is something 
that overrides, that forever keeps it in check. 

“If the reader will try a very simple physiological experi- 
ment upon himself, he will, probably, come to a clearer under- 
standing of what is here meant. Let him execute with his 
right hand the motion he would resort to in winding a thread 
upon a reel. Then let him do the same thing, only winding 
the opposite way. * * * Next let him try to do both,— 
not successively, but simultaneously. Let him put forth all 
the strength of his determination. A free-will actor, he has 
now the opportunity of giving an illustration of his power. 
In the failure of repeated trials, he may discern what his vol- 
untary determinations come to, and what they are really worth. 
He may learn from this simple experiment, that there is some- 
thing over-controls him, and puts a limit to his power.” pp. 
36, 37. 

To all this we have to say, that it no more disproves free- 
dom of the will, than does the fact, that an infant in the cradle 
cannot use his fingers with the skill and dexterity of an adult. 
That which is here presented to be done can, doubtless, be ac- 
complished with the utmost ease by one who has trained him- 
self to it, and he would not, perhaps, find it difficult to vary 
the performance, by an equally complicated double-motion 
with his feet at the same time. 

But we have brought forward passages enough to show that our 
author does not allow any real freedom, either for individuals 
or for nations. They alike go on in their predestined way, under 
the control of physical law. And, therefore, we say that his 
brilliant chapter, “On the political force of ideas,” and all the 
suggestions which he makes in the closing part of the book, 
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with a view to shape the “ future policy of America,” this way 
or that, are utterly irrelevant. From his premises he has no 
business to bring them forward. But letting go this discrep- 
ancy, and supposing the whole matter to rest upon a common 
basis of argument, we have this further to say,— 

III. That we object to this book for the estimate in which it 
holds moral and religious influences, as compared with scien- 
tific. 

We may understand the author’s position on this point by a 
few brief quotations. “There are but three powers that can 
organize the world,—theology, literature, science. Europe has 
tried the first; her present condition shows what is the utmost 
it can do. China has-tried the second, and has become con- 
ceited and exclusive. It has been truly affirmed that for these 
purposes science has this advantage over literature, that it ad- 
mits of universal communion.” p. 250. “I repeat again the 
great truth, that the only method of ameliorating the condition 
of men is by acting on their intelligence; even their morals 
must be guided by their understanding.” p. 270. ‘The 
moral is, in its very nature, stationury. Alone it is incompe- 
tent to guide the advancement of society. Social elevation 
can only be accomplished by appealing to the understanding, 
‘and that will influence the heart.” p. 291. “The education 
of the clergy, I think, is not equal to that of physicians or 
lawyers. The provisions are sufficient, and the time is suffi- 
cient, but the direction is faulty.” p. 277. “Content with 
such a knowledge of nature as might have answered a century 
ago, the imposing and ever-increasing body of modern science 
they decline. And yet it is that science and its practical ap- 
plications which are now guiding the destinies of civilization.” 
pp. 278, 279. 

We shall not attempt to prove that clergymen are as well 
educated as doctors and lawyers, but we have reason to rejoice 
that their culture is broad and catholic enough, so that they 
can combine and hold in one enlarged view, theology, litera- 
ture, and science, as efficient and harmonious instrumentalities 
for shaping and elevating mankind. We know of no one, at 
least among those clergymen who have received a liberal edu- 
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cation in this part of the land, who ever thinks of divorcing 
theology from literature and science, after this manner. And 
so far is it from true, that there is any hostility against real 
science on the part of the clergy, or any opposition to the 
widest and most thorough education of the whole people, 
this very idea of universal education among us came not 
originally from men of science, but from plain and sternly re- 
ligions men. It never would have found its way into the 
world where such views of man’s origin and destiny prevailed, 
as those developed in the volume before us. It is not the 
growth of any such philosophy. It may, with far more pro- 
priety, be regarded as a strictly religious idea. It came in 
with men of Puritan faith, who thought the soul of every 
individual, even the humblest, to be something of such infi- 
nite worth, that it must not be left in darkness and moral 
night. They looked upon men, not alone with reference to 
the place they might fill in an earthly state or kingdom 
(though they did not neglect this), but their thought was more 
intently fixed upon the place they might fill, and the part they 
might bear in the eternal kingdom of a personal and holy 
God. And with such views they had minds broad enough, 
and faith strong enough, to body forth and sustain such a 
scheme for the universal education of the people, as no mate- 
rialistie philosophy ever yet conceived. So far from having 
any opposition to true and genuine science, the first measures 
for the promotion of science in this country were originated 
in colleges manned and controlled by clergymen, and existing 
primarily for the education of clergymen. Be it understood, 
once for all, that the educated ministers of this country, at 
least those of New England origin, are not afraid of sczence, 
but they repudiate such thinking and reasoning as abound 
in this book. They have, it is true, a profound conviction 
that there is an original and independent existence called 
Mind, as well as a world of Matter—that the former has a 
philosophy of its own, as well as the latter, not finished and 
complete any more than natural science is, but in many of its 
fundamental principles established beyond the liability of 
change. They see at a glance that our author is beating 
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wildly against these first truths of mental and moral philoso- 
ply, and that as God works the universe, so that there is a 
practical harmony between the various departments, so a sci- 
ence cannot be genuine and true which sets these departments 
in a position of utter antagonism. 

But, above all things, let the Professor disabuse himself of 
the fond conceit that in his fine talk about universal edneation 
and the like, he is doing anything more than to echo the sen- 
timent of the Puritan Church in this country for two hun- 
dred years. It may be that as Dr. Draper is not a native of 
this country, this may be his excuse for not knowing that, in 
generations gone by, he might have seen anywhere among the 
quiet hills and valleys of New England, the parish ministers, 
not simply talking in brilliant rhetoric, but quietly working 
out, by their daily labor and constant influence, this grand 
scheme for the universal education of the people. We can say 
to him as Paul said to some of his Gentile converts, who were 
growing a little vain and conceited of their new position and 
privileges, “if thou being a wild olive-tree wert graffed in 
among them, and with them partakest of the root and fatness 
of the olive-tree; boast not against the branches. But if thou 
boast, thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” 

Under the head of “ Moral,” it must be kept in mind by the 
readers of this book, that the author includes what we call re- 
ligious, and he throws all this out of the account as a fixed 
quantity which may be entirely disregarded in solving the 
great problem of man’s elevation. This is such a complete re- 
production of Mr. Buckle’s argument, that we are somewhat 
surprised not to find it credited to its author. It is, moreover, 
such a unique and original invention, that we wonder how any 
one dare trespass on the rights of the first patentee, without 
making some mention of his indebtedness. We have no 
patience to attempt to refute such an argument, by any long 
train of reasoning. Its character may be estimated by the 
way it strikes the common sense of mankind. To give religion 
and morals so contemptible a place as this—to make them the 
humble servants, following behind to bear up the trailing 
skirts of science, who sweeps on in her magnificent array, is 
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something which few men have ever dared todo. To assert, in 
substance, that morality has just as much force and influence 
among the Fejee islanders, or savage Hottentots, as among 
the most Christian nations—that it is just as much of a reality 
in the dens of vice, as in the churches of the Living God, is 
simply to insult the human understanding. 

In reading this book, we have been constantly reminded, by 
the association of violent contrast, of Dr. Bushnell’s volume 
entitled “ Nature and the Supernatural.” It would be difti- 
cult to find two treatises on Nature and Man, where the stand- 
points of the writers are more immeasurably distant, the one 
from the other. Let us cull a few sentences to show how dif- 
ferently they discourse. Dr. Bushnell says, “We look upon 
them (men) not as wheels that are turned by natural causes, 
yielding their natural effects, as the flour is yielded by a mill, 
but what we call their character is the majestic proprium of their 
personality, that which they yield as the fruit of their glorious 
selfhood and immortal liberty. * * * * We meet the 
spontaneous verdict of mankind, apart from all theories, and 
quibbles, and sophistries of argument, testifying that man is a 
creature out of mere nature—a free cause in himself—great, 
therefore, in the majesty of great virtues and heroic acts.” 
p. 58. Dr. Draper says, “In whatever direction we look, we 
may therefore expect to find proofs of the dominion of law (i. e. 
physical law). Even in those cases where the voluntary agen- 
cies of man might seem to interfere, vestiges of that dominion 
are obvious enough.” p. 24. Dr. Bushnell says, “‘ The same is 
true, as we may safely assume, in regard to all the other orders 
and realms of spiritual existence ; to angels good and bad, sera- 
phim, principalities, and powers in heavenly places. They are 
all supernatural, and it is in them, as belonging to this higher 
class of existences, that God beholds the final causes, the 
uses, and the grand systematizing ideas of his universal 
plan. Nature, as comprehending the domain of cause and 
effect, is only the platform on which he establishes his 
kingdom, as a kingdom of minds or persons, every one of 
whom has power to act upon it, and, to some extent, greater or 
less, to be sovereign over it.” p. 58. Dr. Draper says, “ At the 
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commencement of the vista of organization, the forms are ob- 
scure, in structure simple, in habit low. * * * * But, 
by a gradual unfolding .of structure, part developing from 
part, and function emerging from function, a higher stage is 
reached—to automatism instinct is added. * * * * Still 
looking along the chain as we advance once more, we recog- 
nize a repetition of the same process, or, more correctly, the 
gradual addition of something higher. Instinct is unfolding 
itself into Intelligence. The animated being shows reason- 
ing powers at every successive rising link, increasing in pre- 
cision and perfection—the adaptation of purposed means to 
the accomplishment of wished-for-ends. The dog forms his 
plans; his master relates with admiration how he has watched 
him proceed in carrying them out, persuading himself that 
there is something approaching wisdom even in the brute. 
Here, again, as in the former case, the new faculty has not de- 
stroyed the old one, but intelligence is co-existing, both with 
instinct and automatism.” p. 243. 

In short, all that man is, and all that he can ever hope to 
be, is seen as a slow emanation out of the earth itself. He is, 
in all his parts, but the offspring of materialism. Dr. Bush- 
nell takes his stand by the throne of a free and personal God, 
and looks out over the whole material universe, and sees in it 
only a magnificent habitation prepared for the abode and cul- 
ture of free beings, who stand above nature, and, to a large ex- 
tent, dominate over it. Dr. Draper takes his stand amid the 
organic forces of the merely natural world, and calls upun us 
to behold all human intelligences, all earthly principalities 
and powers, slowly ascending from this material abyss, but for- 
ever in subjection to the power that raises them. We can say 
of this philosophy, as Dr. Bushnell says of another sort: 
“Such kind of influence would turn the race to pismires, if 
only we could stay content in it, as happily we cannot ; for, 
if we chance to find our pleasure in it for an hour, a doom as 
strong as eternity in us compels us finally to spurn it as a 
brilliant inanity.” 
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ArricLe III—LORD DERBY AND PROFESSOR ARNOLD 
ON HOMER. 


The Iliad of Homer rendered into English Blank Verse. 
By Epwarp Eart or Dersy. New York: C. Scribner & 
Co. 1865. 


Lectures “On Translating Homer,” contained in “ Essays in 
Criticism.” By Marruzw Arnorp, Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1865. 


“Tue study of classical literature is probably on the de- 
cline,” says Professor Arnold in his Lectures, and Lord Derby, 
in the preface to his translation of the Iliad, gives his regret- 
ful testimony to the same effect. These concurrent opinions, 
from two men with such ability and opportunity to judge the 
matter, with such a bias in the opposite direction, and speak- 
ing from such different points of view, almost compel our 
assent, reluctant as we may be to give it. If the fact is 
admitted, it would be an interesting question how much this 
effect is due in England to faulty theories of school education, 
how much to an unsatisfactory and unsound type of national 
scholarship, how much to the virtual limitation ot University 
privileges to the highest class of society, and how much to 
what are called the practical tendencies of the age. A yet 
more profitable investigation for us would be into the pros- 
pects of classical studies in our own country. Thus far, in- 
deed, they have hardly made progress enough to be capable of 
any decline, and so the question for us ought rather to be, will 
they remain always as they are, or may we look for a more 
general and more thorough cultivation of them as the wealth, 
leisure, and refinement of our people increase? We have not 
here the traditional practices and text-books of distant centu- 
ries to hamper our methods of education in schools and col- 
leges, but neither have we the rich endowments, the noble 
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libraries, the curious manuscripts, which England has inherited 
from those same past centuries. Onur classical scholarship 
here, what there is of it, has as yet no settled wrong direction, 
and tends to form itself on the German, rather than on the 
English model, but it has too much of the shallowness and 
haste of the American in it still, and hardly enough independ- 
ence or perseverance to build up a character of its own. And 
while the freedom of an education, to every one who can 
earn or borrow the money to pay for it, widens the spread of 
its benefits, on the other hand, among us, it is easy to gain 
position by wealth without education ; and the impossibility of 
retaining property in families leaves us without a recugnized 
class of highly educated men. Surely, too, in this country, 
the “ practical tendencies of the age” are no less strong, and 
no less violent in their attack upon classical education, than in 
England. In these respects the advantages and disadvantages 
of the two countries may seem about evenly balanced ; but who 
can fail to see that classical studies cannot have in a new 
country, in a country, let us say, settled since the sixteenth 
century, that prescriptive right to form with mathemat- 
ics the best instrument for mental training, which they have 
in the old countries ; that there is, in fact, a strong and grow- 
ing demand that education should be confined as much as pos- 
sible to what will be of direct use in life; and that benevo- 
lence is active in encouraging the advance of the natural and 
practical sciences far more than that of classical studies ? 
Who thinks of endowing a Latin or Greek professorship, or of 
establishing scholarships for proficients in those studies, at the 
present day? We do not complain of this tendency. If clas- 
sical studies, fairly tried, prove themselves inferior to other 
means in education, let them be thrown over, or reduced to a 
subordinate position. But let the proposed substitute be 
thoroughly tried, before it dislodges that which has undergone 
for so many centuries, and with such results, the test of use. 
We turn from these thoughts to our proper subject, which 
is Lord Derby's translation of the Iliad, viewed especially from 
the stand-point of Professor Matthew Arnold’s lectures, “On 
Translating Homer.” Of these two contributions to the work 
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of translating Homer into English, the lectures have decidedly 
the greater and more permanent value. They are liable to 
criticism, or even censure, for their frequent flippancy, and for 
their habit of supplying lack of argument sometimes by 
strength of assertion, sometimes by a pun or a fling at the 
blindness of any opponent. They take and defend certain 
positions, in which neither poets nor scholars will be likely to 
uphold them. But we prefer to speak here only of their value, 
which consists mainly in two points: they designate the tri- 
bunal, and declare the law, by and before which any transla- 
tion of Homer must be tried. They designate the tribunal; 
it consists of “ scholars, who possess, at the same time with 
knowledge of Greek, adequate poetical taste and feeling.” 
To these men every translation should be submitted, to decide 
how nearly it produces upun them the same effect that the 
original does. This is the true test. This seems to be the fair 
question to ask about any translation. Not, has it poetical 
merit? Not, does it affect people generally as the original did 
in its time and place? Not, does it give us just the ideas of 
the original as faithfully as they can be expressed in English? 
But, does it affect the mind as Homer does? And this ques- 
tion can be justly answered only by those who can read Homer 
so as to receive a vivid impression from him, and, at the same 
time, can judge of the due effect of English poetry. Mr. 
Arnold also declares the law by which a translation of Homer 
should be tried, in these four points: 1. It must be rapid in its 
movement, as Homer is. 2. It must be simple and direct in 
expression, as he is. 3. It must be simple and direct in thought, 
as he is. 4. It must be noble, as he is; never low or quaint 
or familiar. These are excellent canons of criticism: it occurs 
to us, however, to remark, that they do not exhaust the sub- 
ject, and that, of these four qualities, only the second and 
third seem entitled by their importance to be thus mentioned 
apart from others. Before he gets through, Mr. Arnold men- 
tions two other characteristics of Homer which ought to be 
preserved in a translation, “a loose and idiomatic grammar,” 
and an “ idiomatic diction or language.” Besides all these, we 
think there are others which no less demand to be reproduced 
VOL. XXV. 4 
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in an English version. There is, for instance, a healthy, joy- 
ous, out-of-door tone in both thought and language such as has 
immortalized itself in the unvarying smile on the faces of the 
gina marbles, and which Mr. Arnold himself happily appre- 
ciates in another paper where he speaks of the “ cheerful, sen- 
suous, pagan life ;” there is “the grace of ease,” (as Cowper 
happily phrases it, lamenting the lack of it in his own transla- 
tion), which is something quite different from the rapidity of 
movement that Arnold demands; there is a redundance and 
variety of expression, together with a constant use of rigid 
formulas and long repetitions,—the very presence of these 
opposite qualities reminding one of the early state of the 
poems when they had not yet been committed to writing, but 
lived in the memories of professional reciters ; and there is, as 
there was, we believe, to the Greeks of the age from Periclés 
to Demosthenés, an obsoleteness, a remoteness, about the 
language, such in quality as that which we feel to exist in the 
language of the Bible, but probably in a higher degree. We 
will not quarrel with Mr. Arnold because he has, perhaps, 
slighted these points. It seems probable that his selection of 
the four which he mentions, went by contraries, as it were ; 
that is, was guided by the defects of the four principal versions 
which he compares and criticises. Cowper’s he condemns as 
offending against his first canon; Pope’s against the second ; 
Chapman’s against the third; and Newman’s against the 
fourth. In general, we think his criticisms just, and we would 
not here enter into the particulars of the disputes which he 
conducts with so much energy and dogmatism against Mr. 
Newman and others. In his own hexameters which he offers 
as illustrations of his theory, he is unfortunate, but since, as he 
gracefully says, “from these perishable objects I feel a most 
Oriental detachment,” we cannot criticise them. There is, at 
least, one good line among them : 
“So he spake, and drove with a cry his steeds into battle.” 
"H ga, nai tv xpdrois ldywv Eye povoyxas irrovs.—ZJl. xix. 424, 

And we must thank him for introducing to our knowledge a 

beautiful fragment of translation by Dr. Hawtrey, Provost of 
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Eton, which is so successful a rendering, and has so much sim- 
ple beauty in itself, that no other excuse is needed for quoting 
it. The passage is in Il. iii, 234-244, and the translation 
should be compared with the original, line by line. 
‘**Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia; 

Knowo to me well are the faces of all; their names I remember; 

Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 

Kastér fleet in the car,—Polydeukés brave with the cestus,— 

Own dear brethren of mine,—one parent loved us as infants, 

Are they not here in the host, from the shores of Lakedemon, 

Or, though they came with the rest in ships that bound through the waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of Heroes, 

All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened ?” 

So said she ;—they long since in Earth’s soft arms were reposing, 
There, in their own dear land, their Fatherland, Lakedemon.” 


We turn now to Lord Derby’s translation of the Iliad, to 
which we devote the rest of our space. It appeared later than 
Mr. Arnold’s lectures, and so is not mentioned in them. It 
might have spoiled his quaternion of tests by making a fifth 
necessary. But it has so much merit and differs so much from 
its predecessors, that we should be glad to have Mr. Arnold’s 
opinion of it. It is in blank verse, iambic lines of ten sylla- 
bles, and, in general, the metre is good. There are often harsh 
and faulty lines, as these, (viii. 402-5): 

“O Heav’n, brave child of egis-bearing Jove, 
Can we ev’n now, in this their sorest need, 


Refuse the Greeks our aid, by one subdued, 
One single man, of pride unbearable ?” 


Or these again, (xi. 937 f.): 


“No source, Heav’n-born Patroclus, have the Greeks 
Of aid, but all must perish by their ships.” 


In general, we may say, the metre is good, because every 
line consists of ten syllables or an equivalent, and the accent 
usually falls upon the natural syllable in every word. But it 
is not an effactive metre, because it produces the impression of 
a mechanical movement; it is not instinct with poetic life. 
Scarcely a line can be pointed out that has any metrical beauty 
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in itself; scarcely any that will arrest and detain the eye and 
mind like Milton’s: 


“ Awake! arise! or be forever fallen!” 


or, 
“Thrones, and imperial powers, offspring of Heav’n !” 
or, 
“ For contemplation he and valor formed, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ;” 
or like Bryant’s 


“ Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.” 


Tn considering the general character of the translation, let 
us first apply to it the four tests suggested by Arnold, thus 
naturally citing the same passages which he uses in comparing 
the translations of Cowper, Pope, Chapman, and Newman. 

1. Has the translation rapidity of movement? Yes, we may 
answer, and that is one of its merits. No one can accuse it of 
dragging slowly along. Especially the speeches are given 
with vigor and point, they being naturally the best parts, as an 
English critic (British Quarterly Review, April, 1865) well 
remarks, because Lord Derby is an orator, and not a poet. 
This rapidity of movement is secured by avoiding the use of 
involved and inverted sentences, and by choosing brief and 
forcible expressions. This sometimes goes so far as to become 
a fault, in that by this quality of phrase and by the omission 
of conjunctions, the style is made abrupt and jerky. The first 
passage that Arnold quotes from Cowper, as lacking Homer’s 
rapidity, is from the close of the eighth. book : 

“So numerous seemed those fires the banks between 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 
In prospect all of Troy.” 


~ We quote from Derby the lines preceding these, because they 
illustrate the fault of too great rapidity and jerkiness : 


“ As when in Heav’n, around the glittering moon, 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 
And ev’ry crag, and ev'ry juiting peak 
Stands boldly forth, and ev’ry forest glade ; 
Ev’n to the gates of Heav’n is opened wide 
The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 
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Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd’s heart. 

S» bright, so thickly scattered o’er the plain, 

Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 

And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan watchfires blazed.” 

So the other passage quoted from Cowper as an instance of 
this fault of inversion or slowness (for these Arnold seems to 
consider identical), is in Derby’s translation (xix. 461-4, in 
the translation) straightforward and direct enough : 


“ By no default of ours, nor lack of speed, 
The Trojans stripped Patroclus of his arms: 
The mighty God, fair-haired Latona’s son, 
Achieved his death, and Hector’s vict’ry gained.” 

2. Has Lord Derby’s translation plainness and directness of 
style? We should answer, no. It is not free from the use of 
conventional phrases which serve to fill out the line, but which 
have no representative in the original, do not add to the clear- 
ness or force of the expression, and generally make it artificial. 
Here we do not take the passage which Arnold criticises from 
Pope’s translation, because it, being a passage of simple, direct 
oratory, is well rendered by Derby, and has nothing of this 
fault. But we have not to look far for instances of it. Take 
the passage just quoted from the eighth book. Here, in the 
fourth line, the phrase “ stands boldly forth,” turns the simple 
Greek word t£pavev into a metaphor; in the next line “the 
gates of heaven” foists an image, and an un-Homeric one too, 
into the text ; “ shines each particular star distinct,” inten- 
sifies and changes into a different thought the simple ravra dé 
¢° sidsras diaepa ; and Homer’s shepherd does not gaze at the stars 
until his heart is filled up with joy, but simply finds himself 
light-hearted, rejoicing in spirit, by the unconscious influence 
of the beautiful night. In the lines which follow these, 


“ A thousand fires burnt brightly; and round each 
Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare; 
With store of provender before them laid, 
Barley and rye, the tether’d horses stood 
Beside the cars, and waited for the morn,” 


the word “brightly” (as well as “so bright,” in the last line 
but two of the other passage) is introduced by the trans- 
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lator ; the whole third line is a paraphrase of the single word 
bpswrduevor, munching or champing ; and the epithet “ tether’d,” 
cumbers the style by its willful intrusion, and crowds out the 
beautiful epithet belonging to “morn,” iiépovw ’HG, Take an- 
other instance. For 4 xai iuoi cide wdvea pédrss, yives (vi. 441), 
Arnold gives “ Woman, I too take thought for this.” But 
Derby spins it out into, 
“Think not, dear wife, that by such thoughts as these 
My heart has ne’er been wrung.” 

Perhaps Arnold’s is bald, but Derby’s is as bad as a wig or 
a waterfall. Let one more example suffice. A little earlier in 
the same book (vi. 333) Paris says to Hector: “Since you 
have rebuked me just far enough, and no farther, therefore I 
will speak to you, and do you understand and listen to me.” 
Thus Homer, but Lord Derby has: 

“ Hector, I own not causeless thy rebuke; 
Yet will I speak ; hear thou and understand.” 

Here the inversion in the first line, and the antithesis implied 
by “yet” in the second, are both foreign to the original, and 
make the style less direct and plain. 

8. Has this translation plainness and directness of thought? 
Yes, and in general, great fidelity to the thought of the 
original, In a few cases that we have noticed, a metaphor 
almost like one of Chapman’s out of-the-way conceits, is drag- 
ged in; as in i. 51, Bérog iqusig Bards is translated “was poured 
the arrowy storm.” In some cases also, the connection of 
clauses is changed, even to the altering of the thought some- 
times. Whether this is done from carelessness, or from effort 
after clearness, or from stress of difficulty in translating, we 
cannot determine. For instance in i. 29-52, where the literal 
translation is, “ Her will I not release; sooner even old age 
shall come upon her in my home, in Argos, far from her native 
land, plying the loom and sharing my bed;” Lord Derby 

as, 


“ Her I release not, till her youth be fled ; 
Within my walls, in Argos, far from home, 
Her lot is cast, domestic cares to ply, 

And share a master’s bed.” 
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The change of connection obliges him to introduce the idea in 
the words “ her lot is cast.” Again in i. 580-8 Héphestus 
advises Héré to conciliate Zeus lest he be angry. “ For if the 
thunderer of Olympus should wish to hurl us from our seats, 
(lie could), for he is far the strongest. But do you soothe him 
with soft answers, then will he at once be mild to us.” Now 
this plain thought Derby changes thus: 
“Nay thongh Olympian Jove, the lightning’s Lord, 

Should burl us from our seats (for great his power), 

I yet should counsel gentle words, that so 

We might propitiate best the King of Heaven.” 

4, Has this new version the nobility of the original? Any 
one who has read Arnold’s lectures will remember the lively 
and cutting criticism with which he attacks Mr. Newman’s 
translation of Homer on this score. No one will deny that 
his denunciation of this particular fault is fully supported by 
the examples he gives, whatever may be the merits of that 
translation as a whole. Yet we must confess that to us this is 
the least satisfactory part of his whole discussion. He does not 
prove, it strikes us, that Homer was never, to his Athenian 
readers of the age of Sophoclés, either quaint or garrulous, 
and that he does not, or ought not to seem so to modern schol- 
ars familiar with the Attic language of that period. The fact 
that Homer was, in some sense, the Bible of the Greeks, was 
memorized and quoted by them from childhood on through 
life, does not prove that his language had not to them the 
same flavor of quaintness, of remoteness from ordinary or lit- 
erary language, which the Bible in our English version has to 
us now, and will have, perhaps, much more 150 years hence, 
that is, at a similar interval. We find in the Bible some words 
that have gone out of use entirely by this time, as wot, leasing, 
purtenance; others that have changed their meaning, as pre- 
vent; others their form, as bewray. Such differences as these, 
with others of construction and. usage, make the distance 
between Homer and the Attic Greek. No more is it proved 
that Homer was never garrulous by citing the extreme garru- 
lity of the Mediseval romancers, and asking if Homer pro- 
duces the same, or in any degree a similar impression. A fair 
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argument would be to take up passages that are thought to 
have these qualities, and prove that they have not, or ought not 
to have in the judgment of an intelligent reader. There are 
passages in Homer that seem to us, after all that Arnold has 
to say, both quaint and garrulous. It constitutes quaintness, 
we think, and isa characteristic of poems designed for oral reci- 
tation, that constant repetitions should occur, sometimes of 
the noun in asentence where the pronoun might have taken its 
place, sometimes of whole sentences and long passages, as 
where a message is given to Iris or to a dream, and then re- 
peated entire by the messenger a few lines later. To the same 
style belongs the use of stock phrases, epithets constantly 
repeated with proper names, often without regard to their suit- 
ing the context. To the same homely style it is due, that 
when Athéné comes into the angry discussion between Achil- 
les and Agamémnon and stands behind Achilles, she seizes him 
by the hair to attract his attention (II. i. 197). The humor 
of the poet, as when an “ inextinguishable laugh” is started in 
Olympus at the sight of Héphestus hobbling around in the 
office of graceful Hébé, or when in the Odyssey the hero avows, 
half complainingly, that his woes, extreme as they are, do not pre- 
vent his always having a very good appetite, is a quaint humor. 
And for garrulity, does not the poet purposely assume it as a 
characterizing tone in the leng speeches of Nestor? Can we 
see anything else in the boasting genealogies which the heroes 
utter, often in the midst of the fight, than the garrulity of an 
early, almost childlike stage of literature? In the similes, too, 
how often is one of them carried through without containing 
some feature of description which does not bear directly upon 
the point of comparison, but comes in simply because it was in 
the poet’s mental view and he could not repress it, the very 
essence of garrulity ? 

In the rest of this criticism, Arnold is in the main right,— 
Homer is never to an English reader prosaic, never mean or 
low. How much this is owing to its being all in a foreign 
language, and that, too, one so varied, fluent and sonorous as 
Homer’s Greek, is an interesting question that does not occur 
to Mr. Arnold. Not a little, we are inclined to think, in the 
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passages that describe the homely operations of dressing, cook- 
ing, washing, &c., and just so much is the difficulty of trans- 
lating them increased. The fact that just here all translations 
fail, confirms our view. The question is only which makes 
the least lamentable failure. Let us compare Lord Derby with 
the best known of his predecessors in one such passage. 
It is the first passage of the kind that we come to, Il. x. 
21-24. “And rising he put round his body a tunic, and 
under his feet bound beautiful sandals, and then about him he 
wrapped the dark-hued skin of a huge tawny lion, which 
reached to his feet; and he took up his spear.” Hear now the 
translators : 
Pope. 
“He rose, and first he cast his mantle round, 
Next on his feet the shining sandals bound ; 


A lion’s yellow spoils his back conceal’d; 
His warlike hand a pointed javelin held.” 


Chapman. 


“ So up he rose, attired himself, and to his strong feet tied 
Rich shoes, and cast upon his back a ruddy lion’s hide, 
So ample it his ankles reach’d, then took his royal spear.” 


Derby. 


“He rose and o’er his body drew his vest, 
And underneath his well-turned feet he bound 
His sandals fair ; then o’er his shoulders threw, 
Down reaching to his feet, a lion’s skin, 
Tawny and vast; then grasped his ponderous spear.” 


Now which is the best ? Pope is mere sing-song, becoming even 
turgid in the second couplet, by the use of “ spoils,” “conceal’d,” 
“held.” Chapman is spirited and flowing, unusually literal, 
and so simple that it preserves fairly the dignity of the orig- 
inal, What shall we say of Lord Derby's? The word “ vest” 
with its modern meaning insults the remote antiquity of the 
context. Then “sandals fair” (what an adjective to apply 
to sandals!) “down reaching,” and “ponderous spear,” with 
their little inversions and smooth meaningless words are an 
affectation of poetry. They are a specimen of the slang of 
rhymers. . The word “vast” in the last line is as much out of 
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place as “vest” in the first. Homer does not speak of a vast 
lion, or lion’s skin. Does not the old Elizabethan “ Homeri 
Metaphrastes ” leave his rivals out of sight? We omit the 
other passage which we had marked to quote as illustrating 
this quality of Derby’s translation. His fault in this respect 
is not that he is turgid like Pope, not that he is undignified and 
jogging like ballad p»etry, not that he affects quaintness and a 
conversational style, like Mr. Newman, but that his poetry is 
commonplace, and often prosaic.—How terribly prosaic is the 
line 
“ Where with his wife he late had converse held,” 

as a translation of 644 dafi%e ywou! (Il. vi. 516): what a 
phrase for that charming ‘sich means the talk of 
lovers or bosom friends. 

We have thus applied to Lord Derby’s translation the four 
principal tests proposed by Mr. Arnold, finding that it has 
rapidity and directness of thonght, but not, in the same degree, 
simplicity of style and the somewhat vague quality, of which we 
shall speak hereafter, nobleness. There is a remark inciden- 
tally made by Arnold upon which we have a word to say. It 
is this: “ The translator must without scruple sacrifice, where 
it is necessary, verbal fidelity to his original, rather than run 
any risk of producing, by literalness, an odd and unnatural ef- 
fect.” This must be done in order to secure “an essential 
characteristic of Homer,” plainness and naturalness of thought. 
We wish we had space for the page of admirable illustrations 
with which Arnold confirms this opinion. Let us slip in one 
specimen. “Instead of rendering pawag ios y Chapman’s 
‘one-hoofed steeds,’ or Mr. Newman’s ‘single-hoofed horses,’ 
he must speak of horses in a way that surprises us as little as 
Shakespeare surprises us when he says, ‘Gallop apace, you 
fiery-footed steeds.’” True as this principle is, it may be car- 
ried too far. Homer’s use of epithets is a striking peculiarity 
of his style, to which we cannot accustom ourselves, so that 
they cease to surprise us, even in the original, without an effort. 
Ought not the translation to preserve, so far as possible, this 
feature of style? and ought we not to be willing to make the 
same effort to get used to it, in English? We would not de- 
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fend “one-hoofed,” or ‘single-hoofed,” or “ voice-dividing,” 
(Mr. Newman’s translation of pspéeuv,) for they are bad trans- 
lations; but we approve Derby’s “solid-footed ” (LI. xxii. 162), 
and Tennyson’s “ thronéd morn” (éépovov ’Héi, Il. viii. 565), and 
would rather see these epithets thus represented in a trans- 
lation than omitted. Lord Derby’s practice of course varies. 
Sometimes he omits the epithet, sometimes paraphrases it; 
thus he translates &nf8éAouv’AaéAdAwves by “ of his God,” in i. 14, 
but by “the Lord of Light” in i. 21. But too often he is 
painfully literal. Thus we find “many-dashing ” for rodvpdoit Boro 
(i. 34), “ naval timber,” a most un-English phrase, for viiov dipy 
(iii. 62), “down reaching to his feet” for sodnvexs (x, 24). So 
repeatedly the expression +a d’odx dxoves werécdny is given “ noth- 
ing loth, they flew ;” but surely it would be more natural in 
English to say, ‘away with willing feet they flew.” 

If, now, we look in this translation for those qualities of Ho- 
mer’s style which we suggested as deserving to be added to 
those mentioned by Arnold, what do we find? The “grace of 
ease” is present in general, perhaps so generally that we need 
not consider the version lacking in that quality, yet with fre- 
quent exceptions. These exceptions seem to have occurred 
rather from difficulty of rhythm, necessitating awkward 
changes in the order of words and breaking the easy flow of 
the sentence, than from any over-ornament or stiffness of ex- 
pression. Thus in the passage (iii. 243 f.) so beautifully transla- 
ted by Dr. Hawtrey, instead of his almost exact reproduction 
of the Greek— 


«___. They long since in Earth’s soft arms were reposing, 
There, in their own dear land, their Fatherland, Lakedemon,” 


we have in Derby— 
‘in Sparta they, 
Their native land, beneath the sod were laid.” 
Similarly again, (vi. 142:) 
“Then Tydeus’ son, and Glaucus, in the midst, 
Son of Hippolochus, stood forth to fight.” 


The case is somewhat the same with regard to another qual- 
ity of Homer’s style, the freshnese of sensuous life which ani- 
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mates every page. This is, naturally, a quality of the subject- 
matter rather than of the manner, yet manifests itself in the 
choice of epithets, and in giving to the whole a peculiar vigor 
and simplicity. It is this which gives to Homer a “lively and 
refreshing effect,” to use the words of an enthusiastic English- 
man in the London Quarterly (Jan. 1865), “ analogous to what 
is produced by riding an easy-paced thorough-bred throngh a 
pure and bracing air over a diversified country.” Now we do 
not find this in Lord Derby as we ought to in the standard 
translation. His conventional phrases are utterly incompati- 
ble with that freshness and simplicity. On the very first page 
the two expressions “sad day” and “ fatal strife” imply, each 
of them, a process of thought foreign to the Homeric style: in 
the first, for instance, a transfer of a certain feeling from a 
person to the events which inspired it, from them to their cause, 
from it to the day when it occurred. There is no page of Ho- 
mer so wonderful for its pregnant simplicity as this first page 
of the Iliad, unless it be the first of the Odyssey. Sometimes 
the vividness of an expression or metaphor is entirely washed 
out in a more general phrase; thus the line “and set before us 
all a guest should have ”— 


Esivid ©? eb wapednxey ure Esivoig bepag Eoriv, 
is modernized into— 


“ Dispensing all the hospitable rites.” 


So in i. 11, Homer asks who “brought those two together 
to quarrel,” but Derby inquires who “the fatal strife pro- 
voked ”—a quite different and much less primitive metaphor. 

Again, we hold it still as a belief unshaken by what Mr. Ar- 
nold has said, that there is in Homer a certain antiquity or 
quaintness which will be reproduced by the successful transla- 
tor of Homer, when he appears, This part of Mr. Newman’s 
theory of a translation is right, however many unfortunate 
blunders or follies may occur in his attempt to realize it. No 
one can read Homer without feeling antiquity in the very 
style, and this impression ought not to be lost to those who 
can get their knowledge of him only through their own lan- 
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guage. Here we touch perhaps the most delicate and danger- 
ous part of the translator's work. He has before his eyes the 
warning example of Mr. Newman’s attempt, which should teach 
him not to carry it too far, not to pass the limit of easy intelli- 
gibility and naturalness. To be able to do it at all, he must be 
thoroughly at home in the early stages of his own tongue; yet 
he must beware of forgetting, he must always remember, that 
most readers have not the same familiarity, lest he become un- 
intelligible, or intelligible only by too great an effort. It will 
need the severest taste and the most constant watchfulness to 
avoid affectations, or rather, the whole thing will be an affecta- 
tion unless the translator is so familiar with early English lite- 
rature and so inspired by Homer that he cannot reproduce the 
impression that the poet makes on him except in old-time lan- 
guage. It will be partly in the forms of words, partly in their 
meanings and constructions, that this antique style will con- 
sist, partly in the use of some words which, though well under- 
stood by all readers, have disappeared entirely from common 
use in prose or verse. 

There is another peculiarity of the Homeric style closely 
connected with this, yet far more difficult, if not impossible, to 
reproduce in an English version. We mean the wonderful re- 
dundance of various forms, together with the constant recur- 
rence of fixed phrases. In our formless language this feature 
of style is unknown. On the first page of the Iliad we find 
two forms of the dative plnral of the second declension, and 
two of the third, two of the genitive singular of the second; 
seven historical tenses with the augment, and four without it; 
the same stem in two forms, oAsx and ovA, as the metre requires ; 
the same verb used in different tenses in the same sense and 
connection, déyseéas and d¢yéu. There is also a great frequency 
of connectives in the style of Homer, (e. g., 23 in his first 21 
lines, while Derby in his corresponding 27 lines has only 12), 
and a general fullness of expression. Thus explanations, de- 
scriptions, and demonstrative words abound far more than in 
the later language, all tending to make the thought distinct, 
vivid, and comprehensible. 
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These qualities, then, this sensuous freshness, this antiquity 
of phrase, this redundance of various forms, belong to the 
early date of the poems and result from two causes. 

1. The infancy of the literature, when language has not yet 
crystallized itself in books. In that stage it uses words in 
senses not yet remote from their originals, and its metaphors 
are simple. It has still creative power, and is prodigal of its 
forms, using many which are crowded out in the subsequent 
struggle for life. 

2. The circulation of the poems in an unwritten form, from 
mouth to mouth. Hence these various forms coexisted, as 
there was no standard to establish one and exclude others. 
Hence, too, in the process of memorizing, many parts of lines 
were kept ready for use as needed—becoming a sort of stock 
in trade, and serving to assist the memory. 

For any of these latter qualities we look in vain in Lord 
Derby’s translation. But do we find them in any other of the 
rival versions? No, in none, unless to some degree in Chap- 
man’s. Afterall, if Arnold’s criterion, that a translation must 
produce upon a modern reader the effect that Homer does, is 
correct, the earliest well-known English version is the best. 
_ With his old-fashioned diction, quaint when first written, and 
now two centuries and a half old, and his ardent, simple, poet’s 
soul, catching the freshness and power of the Homeric style, 
he reproduces Homer (in the Iliad, at least) for the English 
reader, as none of his successors has. But even his translation 
has faults that are fatal to it, judged by this criterion. Indeed, 
we question whether it is possible for any one writing in 
English, “to reproduce on the intelligent scholar the general 
effect of Homer.’ The points of style that we have referred 
to in this Article, it seems impossible to preserve in our 
language, and yet they are what, on Mr. Arnold’s principle, 
we must demand that the standard translation should present. 
Either, then, we have been conducting a reductio ad absurdum, 
and Arnold’s criterion must be given up or modified, or it is 
impossible to translate Homer adequately into English. 

What, then, shall we say in general of Lord Derby’s trans- 
lation? We shall say nothing of the scholarship shown in it, 
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because the author disclaims, apparently, all effort to meet 
strict requirements on that ground. As the work was done 
within two years, some oversights and errors of translation 
might be expected from such haste. But we object to it as a 
whole, that it is but common place poetry. It has not “ the 
grand style.” We are not of those who condemn strongly 
Mr. Arnold’s use of this phrase. There is certainly a power of 
arresting and mastering the mind, an absolute elevation of 
thought and expression, an indefinite something, which consti- 
tutes genuine poetry of the “grand style.” One may be 
pardoned for some vagueness in speaking of it, for it is not 
easy to analyze it, or to give rules for producing or determin- 
ing it. This quality is what we do not find in Lord Derby, 
and it is the lack of it, rather than anything mean or low in 
his style, that makes us deny to him the requisite nobleness. 
There are many excellent lines in his work; let us quote the 
last two of the fourth book, which could hardly be better 
rendered in his metre: 


modo yip Tpdwy cat "Ayadv Apart xeivy 
monvées ty xoviner map ’GdAjdoLee réravro, 

“ For many a Trojan, many a Greek, that day 
Prone in the dust, and side by side were laid.” 


It is often said that only a poet can translate poetry ; if true 
in any case, it is true of Homer, and this new attempt goes far 
to prove it. The Earl of Derby is not a poet, and the want of 
this indefinable power is felt all through his translation. 
Chapman, Dryden, Pope, and Cowper were poets, and in spite 
of their many mistakes, in spite of the unfortunate theory of 
translation, that of paraphrase, which the first three followed, 
in spite of Chapman’s conceits, Dryden’s looseness, Pope’s 
wordiness, and Cowper’s involved Miltonic sentences, in spite 
of all this, their kindred genius bursts forth sometimes in 
passages of surprising power, affecting the reader as Homer 
himself. Such is Chapman’s (II. viii. 555-9) 


“ As when about the silver moon, when air is free from wind, 
And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams high prospects, and the brows 
Of all steep hills and pinnacles thrust themselves up for shows, 
And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their sight, 
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When the unmeasur’d firmament bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signs in heaven are seen that glad the shepherd's heart.” 


Such, in a very different style, is Pope’s (Il. xii. 322-8) 


* Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 

But since, alas! ignoble age must come, 
Disease, and death's inexorable doom, 

The life which others pay, let us bestow, 
And give to fame, what we to nature owe; 
Brave though we fall, and honor’d if we live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give.” 


We can quote no such passage from Lord Derby. 
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Articte IV.—EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 


On the subject of expository, or what we may better per- 
haps call commentary preaching, we have to say, as if address- 
ing some young clerical friend : 


I. Try it, by all means. It will afford you as wide a field 
in which to expatiate as you can desire, and as rich as it is 
wide. You have the whole vast field of revealed truth over 
which to roam ; and, in your excursions, you will find ample 
room for the exercise of your varied gifts, and abundant oppor- 
tunity to regale the purest tastes of the imagination and the 
noblest affections of the heart. 

“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 

You are not chained up to the cramping necessity of being 
only a formal sermonizer, a logician, a reasoner, a theologian, 
an automaton ; but you have the liberty of just being yourself, 
the whole living, breathing, glowing man, with heart throb- 
bing, pulse beating, lungs heaving, blood circulating, nerves 
thrilling, and all the senses, functions, and susceptibilities of 
the animated being in full and unfettered play. 

Nor are you confined to one particular mode of traversing 
the region before you, nor to one and the same beaten track. 
You quit the close carriage, the dusty cars, the monotonous 
railroad, and instead of being borne along half asleep over a 
dead level, through out-lying, deserted fields, across desolate 
and dull-looking plains, you go at liberty over hill and dale, 
through orchards and meadows, along by still waters, and into 
green pastures; now rising to the top of Pisgah, Sinai, and Oli- 
vet ; now moving along the vales where moulder the bones of 
kings and patriarchs, of Joseph, of David, of Solomon, and of 
the prophets ; now bathing in the waters of Jordan, of Gen- 
neseret, of the Red Sea, or even of the river of life proceeding out 
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of the throne of God and of the Lamb; now plucking the rose 
of Sharon, the lily of the valley, or a sprig of hyssop that 
springs out of the wall; now tarrying for a night at Engédi, 
at Hebron, or at Jerusalem ; you have an endless variety, both 
for instruction and entertainment. You have song and para- 
ble, precept and prophecy, proverb and psalmody, history and 
biography, sermon and miracle, whatever is striking in indi- 
vidual or national life, in the inner or outer man, in providen- 
tial or moral government. And you have it, not in the stiff, 
artificial setting of the schools, according to art and man’s de- 
vice, but in the pure, spontaneous, natural economy that God 
loves. Thus you become furnished unto every good word and 
work, every shade and application of truth. You carry into 
the pulpit, not merely a specimen brick, but the whole beaute- 
ous temple, alive with devout worshipers, resounding with 
the rich songs and sentiments of Zion, and full of the glory of 
the Lord. You take along with you, not a plucked rose, half 
withered in your hand, but the whole bush, growing and 
blooming with all the beauty and freshness of Eden. You 
make your hearers feel, not that they are sitting bolt upright 
in the slips of a meeting-house, according to the conventional 
proprieties of the occasion, but that they are rambling at lib- 
erty with you over the luxuriant fields of scripture, breathing 
the fresh and balmy air, absorbed with the ever-varying scenes 
of interest and glory that open before them—sianding, per- 
haps, by the pool of Bethesda—watching the Saviour’s mira- 
cles—listening to the gracious words of his mouth—looking 
into the faces of the wonder-stricken apostles, of the charmed 
and astonished multitude, of the scowling and self-conceited 
Pharisees—going with him in tender sympathy and fellowship 
te Bethany, to Gethsemane, to Calvary, to Emmaus, to 
heaven—now bowing before his cross, now bathing his feet 
with tears, now exulting with the angels in his triumph- 
ant ascension to the right hand of the Majesty on high. You 
make them forget where they are, while they seem to them- 
selves to be where they arenot. They are at the cave of Mach- 
pelah ; they are in the congregation of Israel at the foot of the 
mount ; they are engaged with the workmen in building the 
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tabernacle or the temple; they are marching around the 
walls of Jericho; they are with Jeremiah in the dun- 
geon ; they are with Ezekiel by the river of Chebar ; they are 
with the storm-tossed disciples on the lake ; they are with the 
beloved John in the Isle of Patmos; they are walking the 
streets of the New Jerusalem ; they are anywhere you please 
to take them, in sympathy with any scene you choose to por- 
tray, not knowing for the time whether they are at home or 
abroad, in the body or out of the body. They go with you 
where you go; they are entranced by the visions that you be- 
hold ; they feel the truths and sentiments that you express; 
and old things become new, and fresh, and vivid to their minds 
as a present reality. And thus you can teach the soundest 
doctrines, and even the hardest doctrines, without their sus- 
pecting, for the moment, that you are aiming to be doctrinal at 
all. You can impress them with a sense of native depravity, 
by showing them human nature, as depicted to the very life, in 
the Bible. You can make them feel what repentance is, by 
taking them to Bochim, by mingling among the captives by 
the rivers of Babylon, by being present when Peter preaclies 
on the day of Pentecost, and by reproducing the imagery and 
spirit of many a miracle, parable, and narrative. You can 
bring out faith to their apprehension, in the life of Abraham, 
Moses, Daniel, the Syro-Phoenician woman, and in a multitude 
of instances, under a great variety of circumstances and in- 
fluences. You can show the difference between a weak faith 
and a strong faith, by contrasting Gideon betore he went down 
by stealth to the host of the Midianites, and overheard the 
story of the barley-cake dream, and after his return from that 
reconnoissance ; by marking the difference between the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness and the Israelites on the other side of 
Jordan; by comparing the nobleman and the centurion ; and 
the like. ‘Come down and heal my son,” said the noble- 
man, not having sufficient faith to believe that Christ could 
heal him at a distance; and Jesus would not go. “I am not 
worthy that thou shouldst come under my roof, but speak the 
word only, and my servant shall be healed,” said the centu- 
rion; and Jesus was ready to go with him in a moment. Spe- 
cimens of unbelief also are exhibited everywhere in the scrip- 
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tures, and in almost every conceivable form and degree. And 
the difference between a true and a false faith may be seen in 
the marching of the Israelites into the trough of the Red Sea, 
on the ground of a divine warrant, and the Egyptians doing 
the same thing in following after, without any such warrant ; 
as also by comparing the offerings of Abel and Cain; the in- 
cense burning of Nadab and Abihu, and that of the priests ; the 
motives of Simon Magus, and those of the apostles; and other 
iustances. You can preach the doctrine of election by con- 
trasting Jacob with Esau, the children of Israel with other 
nations, the penitent with the impenitent thief on the cross, 
and soon. You have an example of imputed righteousness in 
the treatment of the returned prodigal; and of its being de- 
spised and rejected in the case of the man without the wed- 
ding garment. You have the saint’s perseverance in the recov- 
ery Of David and Peter after their fall, and in the steadfast 
adherence of the apostles to Christ, when many of his disciples 
went back and walked no more with him. There is no doc- 
trine, no case of conscience, no point of ethics, no sin or foible 
in human nature or actual life, that you cannot hit off in the 
most effectual, inoffensive, matter-of-fact way, by some arrow 
drawn directly from the quiver of the Bible. And when your 
hearers see that you are using God’s armory, and no other, 
they will meekly and humbly submit to the two-edged blows, 
even if they do cut to the quick. 

And besides, you will make them fall in love with the Bible. 
It will be a new book to them, full of life-like pictures that 
they had never before observed ; and they will go home to 
search it as for hid treasures, and will find them, too. “I had 
no idea there was so much in it,” says one. “ We men of busi- 
ness, who are mostly engaged in secular pursuits, should never 
have fished up these pearls for ourselves,” says another. “How 
entertaining, as well as instructive,” says a third ; “it is equal 
to a romance.” The people perhaps know enongh about the 
Westminister Catechism, and the five points of Calvinism; but 
they generally know quite too little about the Bible—its im- 
agery and symbol, its poetry and narrative, its exhibitions of 
God in the perfections of his character, and in his ever-pres- 
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ent, working relations to our world—its portraitures of divine 
nature and human nature, of sin and Satan, of grace and re- 
demption, of heaven and hell. And how very different is a 
fundamental doctrine to the common mind, when seen in its 
fitting biblical surroundings, from what it is when taken out 
therefrom, and exhibited by itself! The difference is as that 
between a living man and a skeleton ; between the oak grow- 
ing up majestically in its native forest, its roots and branches 
gracefully intertwined with those of other trees, and an oak 
standing out alone in the clearing, stunted, gnarled, and per- 
haps girdled, and half dead at the best. What did Paul say 
to Timothy? ‘ Preach the word”—the Bible. He did not 
say homiletics, theology, the systems of the schools, but the 
Bible. Study theology, and exegesis, and Paul’s doctrinal 
epistles—no matter how much ; but in the pulpit preach the 
living Christ ; preach the picturesque Bible ; preach religion 
as it is, or should be, on the stage of common, acting hu- 
manity. 

And by this course, moreover, you become a practical and 
model Sabbath School teacher; a teacher of teachers as well 
as of pupils, of parents as well as of children. Your whole 
congregation, in fact, are converted, for the time, into a Sab- 
bath school Bible class, and you are explaining to them the 
lesson of the day. They are interested, they are charmed, 
they look you up in the eye, they hang on your lips; they feel 
that they are fed, not with the dry husks of man’s production, 
but with the fresh manna from heaven, with “ water out of the 
rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.” The teachers of the school 
are thereby tanght how to teach, and the pupils are tanght 
how to learn, and all are taught to love the Bible and to study 
it. You have a better Sabbath school in consequence; you 
have more interest in the lesson at hume; you have a better 
knowledge and understanding of the scriptures generally 
among the people; you have a more fresh and vigorous type 
of piety in the church ; and you have a hold upon all the con- 
gregation which may greatly help in drawing them to Christ. 
Ty it, by all means. God’s word is truth, sanctifying truth, 
and wonderfully adapted to the capacities, sympathies, and af- 
fections of human nature. 
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Il. And how, in the next place, should this kind of preach- 
ing be conducted? It should be extempore, if possible, that so 
it may be all the more natural and life-like. Have no mann- 
script, no notes, no skeleton to fetter your intellect, or to tie 
down the wings of your imagination, or to hold back the 
gushing emotions of your heart. Have at most only a few 
catchwords to steady and help the memory, if it be liable to trip. 
To sit down in your study to write out an expository discourse 
is too much like going into a cave to paint a landscape. You 
want the inspiration of having the scene to be described viv- 
idly before you at the moment, and the feeling that hundreds 
of eyes are gazing at the picture as you draw it. This will 
suggest many fine touches which otherwise would not occur to 
you, many correlative truths and illustrations, which, in the 
dullness of retirement, would never start up to your mind. 
First make yourself complete master of the subject, at all 
points in your study, and let it be so moored to your mind 
that it cannot slip its cable and be driven out to sea where 
you cannot readily find it again, should you now and then 
ramble off so far as to lose sight of it fora time. Know just 
where it lies, and feel sure that you can return to it at your 
pleasure from any point of the compass, should you unexpect- 
edly be called away to pursue a digression. This will give 
you a sense of freedom and independence ; will make you feel 
that you are not the slave of your subject, but its master ; that 
you have always reserved power enough at command which you 
can readily call into action, as may be necessary. You will 
thus rise above embarrassment, and be buoyed up with a sense 
of confidence and self-possession, than which scarcely anything 
is more indispensable to fine extempore speaking. 

Sut when we plead for the liberty of rambling as the gale 
strikes, do not understand us to mean that you may be careless 
of order, and run away entirely from the spirit and province 
of your theme. Have your thoughts well marshaled, your 
salient points thoroughly arranged, so that you can take them 
up one after another without stumbling or confusion. First 
put them down on paper, if you like, that you may deliber- 
ately review them, and see that each one stands in its natural 
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and relative position. Then transfer them carefully and com- 
pletely to your mind, and leave your paper at home. Go into 
the pulpit with the feeling of a full man, a ready man, and a 
correct man, and throw yourself into the charge with a good 
assurance of victory. Be not too anxious beforehand about 
the words you shall use, but having been faithful in prepara- 
tion, hope and pray that it may be given you in that same 
hour what you shall speak. Be careful to have your mind well 
stored with thought, and your heart glowing with benevolent 
affections, and you may trust the language, for the most part, 
to take care of itself. 

Another thing. In thiskind of preaching you should take up 
your subjects and treat them in a free, popular manner, and 
never ewegetical/y, as in the schools. In your private study, 
and for your own benefit, cut and trim on exegesis as much as 
you will; but never think of carrying your pruning knife 
and grafting tools into the desk with you; or, if you do, keep 
them out of sight. Common minds love to see good work 
when it is done, but they dislike the labor of doing it them- 
selves, and the tedium of standing by to see how others do it. 
Give them the results of your study just asif you had not stud- 
ied at all; and not the processes of it. Choose some portion of 
scripture that shall be sufficiently fruitful, and complete in 
itself for a discourse,—a parable, a miracle, a narrative, a scene 
of providence, an episode in a man’s life, it may be—and then 
set it forth and clothe it up, truthfully indeed, but with such 
freshness of form and coloring as shall make it seem your own 
immediate creation. Read the whole account for a text, if 
you choose, but generally we think it better to select from it a 
single passage or two, and then call in the several incidents, 
either in your own language or that of the scripture, as you 
may want them. Be that as it may, your success will depend 
very much npon your descriptive powers. Be your own 
painter. Handle the pencil with a master’s skill. Do not 
leave out the shrubbery, the flowers, the brook, the birds from 
your landscape, nor the tear, the smile, the gesture, the pas- 
sionate exclamation from your portraiture of human nature. 
Make everything real and life-like, both to your own imagina- 
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tion and to that of your hearers, so that you and they shall 
seem to be actually present amid the scene described—intently 
looking at the objects presented, watching the events as they 
transpire, listening to catch the very tone and sentiment which 
the several parties express, peering into their eyes, scanning 
their features, sympathizing in their emotions, and eager in 
their expectation for the full development of the plot. 

And be constantly on the alert for practical applications as 
you go along. Sometimes glide without notice, impercepti- 
bly, from the thread of the story into the quickened sensibili- 
ties of your hearers’ hearts. Sometimes when they are all 
alive to the imagery, symbol, or sentiment of the subject, turn 
suddenly from the description to appeal, and let fly an arrow 
between the opening joints of their harness. Take them by sur- 
prise. And keep holding up the mirror to them all the way 
through, that they may see themselves in seeing others who 
have felt and acted like them. Let them see their vileness and 
ingratitude of heart, in seeing what a Saviour they refuse ; or 
an impelling motive to love him more, in seeing with what 
patience and tender condescension he has loved them. Let 
them see their blindness, in the blind men by the way-side; 
_ their moral and spiritual leprosy, in the lepers standing afar 
off; their impotence, in the cripple at the pool of Bethesda ; 
their self-righteousness, in the Pharisees; their going about to 
devise some scheme for saving themselves, in Naaman, and 
many others; their procrastination in Felix; their indecision 
in the man who wished to go first and bury his father before 
he would follow Christ; their love of the world more than 
their love of God, in the young ruler; their cruel mockery and 
abuse of the Saviour, in the spirit and conduct of them that 
crucified him, Carry them all round into the secret windings 
and labyrinths of their hearts, by carrying them all round 
among the various images and representations of the scrip- 
ture ; and they will go home with the feeling, ‘‘ We have seen 
ourselves to-day.” ‘ We have been with God to-day.” “ We 
have been at the cross; we have been in Heaven; we have 
been in Hell to-day.” They will feel that religion is a living, 
practical, solemn reality, not a mere theological doctrine or 
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theory.—That snch kind of preaching is best adapted to imme- 
diate serious impression is evident from the fact that ministers 
almost intuitively resort to it more than usual in seasons of 
special religious interest. They are apt to drop their logical, 
didactic modes of discourse at such times, and just arm them- 
selves with the drawn sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God as it is. 

The great difficulty in this matter is, that it really requires 
years of study and familiar acquaintance with the scriptures 
to fill a man’s treasury so full of their riches that he can draw 
out and spend with unsparing profusion, and yet all the time 
have more abundance instead of becoming impoverished. It 
is not enough to have studied the subject immediately under 
review; but you want drafts at sight on the whole repository 
of the Bible, that you may call them in to your help as occasion 
may require. It is true that each member of the body is in 
some sense complete in itself; but still “the eye cannot say to 
the hand I have no need of thee; nor again the head te the 
feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much more those members 
of the body which seem to be more feeble are necessary.” The 
fact is, we want at command the whole living Bible, “ fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, accurding to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part,” making increase of the body of a discourse unto 
the edifying of the people in knowledge and in grace. When 
you cut out an eye from its natural socket in the Bible, and 
hold it up separately and nakedly before a congregation, you 
may call it the same eye that it was before, and yet it is not 
the same. It is no longer the living organ, the light of the 
body. Its peculiar significance of expression is not there. Its 
beaming, intelligent, penetrating look is not there. It is dull; 
it is motionless; it is dead. And every one feels its loss of 
interest to the mind. If you take one of Truth’s eyes for your 
subject, you must show it as it is im truth, a living eye, prop- 
erly set in its place, vitally connected by nerves and ligaments 
with the head and brain, freely turning every way to catch the 
desired objects of vision, enlightening and guiding the whole 
body, almost speaking by its power of expression, and search- 
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ing the very heart as with a candle, by its penetration. But to 
do such things well requires great familiarity with the whole 
Scriptures. And one important beneficial effect of attempting 
to preach in this manner would be to engage ministers in a 
more careful and thorongh study of the Bible, the want of 
which, we are persuaded, is one grand defect, both in the sem- 
inary and pastoral life. Preachers, generally, are not sufficiently 
at home in the Bible. They are not like Apollos, as much as 
they should be, “mighty in the Scriptures.” They preach 
themselves too much, and the word of God too little. They 
are scholars in the pulpit, but they are not natural men; and 
the people do not more than half recognize or understand them. 
Study and preaching of the Scriptures would make them none 
the less scholars, while it would make them much more genial, 
practical, effective men. Therefore, let the young minister 
begin as he can, and grow as he will, in the knowledge and 
skillful use of God’s own word. 

And people, too, need to become better acquainted with the 
Bible. They have generally no idea what an exhaustless 
storehouse of all riches for the mind it is. While it is the rev- 
elation of divine truth, it is also the grand repository of com- 
mon sense; and this, next to saving grace in the heart, is one 
of the best equipments that men can have for the duties and 
difficulties of life. They naturally look to the pulpit for an 
introduction to the “feast of fat things” that God has pre- 
pared for them, and they ought not to look in vain. Throw 
open the door to them; bid them welcome to the best of all 
kinds; wait on them considerately and bountifully to such as 
they like, and such as they need ; and verily they shall be fed. 
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ArticLe V.—SAMUEL FISK. 


Discourses delivered at the Funeral of Rev.}; Samuel Fisk, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in Madison. By Rev. 
W. S. Tyrer, Professor in Amherst College, and Rev. W. 
T. Evsris, Pastor of Chapel street Church, New Haven. 
May, 1864, 

Mr. Dunn Browne's Experiences in the Army. 12mo. pp. 
385. Nichols & Noyes, Publishers. Boston: 1865. 


Back of the royal city of Munich, across the green There- 
sian meadows, stands the stately Ruhmeshalle, a beautiful 
open pillared temple, devoted to the glory of those who have 
most worthily served their native land. There are placed the 
marble busts of the men, who, by their deeds in arms or in 
arts, in science or letters or benevolence, have left a memory 
which should be immortal. In front of this Doric building, 
which incloses three sides of a square, rises the colossal statue 
of Bavaria, a bronze figure, fifty-four feet high, with a 
sheathed sword in her right hand, at which, also, sits the Bava- 
rian lion, while her left hand holds aloft a wreath of glory, as 
if ready to confer it upon the worthy who are to be admitted 
to immortal places in the Ruhmeshalle. 

In our land we have no columned hall to receive the statues 
of our honored and martyred dead. The old hall of Inde- 
pendence is indeed filled with portraits of the revolutionary 
heroes. Lately a new picture has been hung on the old walls, 
the portrait of a hero in these more than revolutionary days, 
of one brave, young, full of patriotic devotion, both willing to 
be sacrificed for his country, and now actually sacrificed ; one 
of many, who, by this war, shall pass to a sublime apotheosis 
in our thought. We are to receive a great inheritance of 
herovs. Names are already waxing grandly historic, and 
ranking chief in our national annals. The glory of the fath- 
ers is paralleled by the fresher glory of the sons. As our 
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eventful struggle for the life of a full-grown nation was more 
significant than its natal conflict, so will the foremost actors in 
it, who have fulfilled their opportunity, stand out in larger 
measure in history than their predecessors. 

How are they to be honored? Independence Hall cannot 
contain their portraits, even if it were desirable that it should. 
It is considered by some an intrusion that even one has been 
suspended there. No other building is ready for their memo- 
rials in marble or on canvas, in pictured windows and storied 
bas-reliefs and emblematic offerings of love and pride. It is 
suggested, indeed, that a new hall should be prepared in the 
pile of public buildings belonging to Independence Hall, for 
the reception of national statuary and private votive offerings 
in honor of those who have given their lives for their country. 
The States, also, are projecting the erection of enduring mon- 
uments to commemorate the patriotic services of their sons. 
And our universities and colleges have, with grateful and unan- 
imous decision, proposed to hallow within their precincts the 
undying memory of scholars who have not withheld the 
choicest culture and the grace of learning from their imperiled 
land. While family and private love will consecrate in un- 
_ numbered forms its tender memorials to the lost. In a lonely 
graveyard of Pennsylvania, a mother has placed this inscrip- 
tion for her only son, “ A willing sacrifice to the great princi- 
ple of Liberty.” So, all over the land, shall there be the 
enduring and suggestive monuments of our patriotic dead. 
And all this is well. 

Yet something more should be undertaken. The nation is 
great. Its immortal citizens, who have given their lives for 
its life, should receive honor befitting its greatness. Let halls 
of glory and temples of sacred affection be consecrated to 
their memory ; let marble and granite be piled in enduring 
forms in their honor ; let every hallowed spot all over the land 
be rendered more precious by tender memorials of martyred 
patriots: yet more remains still to bedone. It accords with the 
genius of our institutions and with the methods of our people, 
that there should be written memoirs of the patriots, that an 
heroic Literature should embalm their deeds in books to be 
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read through all the generations, that our cultured penmen, 
historians, and biographers, and philosophical annalists, and 
graceful literateurs should give back to the nation the lives of 
its lost sons, in works which will commemorate forever the 
foremost struggle of history with all the sublime endurances 
and achievements of its successful actors. 

In other lands, it might be enough to distinguish the virtues 
and the exploits of patriots by monuments which would make 
their appeal to the senses alone; but our people are a reading 
people, and profounder impressions can be made on the popu- 
lar thought and emotions through a high order of patriotic 
memoirs, than by any erection of bronze or marble. In our 
land, far more than in any other, are there multitudes who can 
say, 

“My Library 

Was dukedom large enough.” 
And in no method can we so permanently honor the heroes as 
by filling the land with books, which are the urns of minds 
which cannot die. Other memorials will feel the waste of 
time, but books are that 

“Gold of the dead 
Which time doth still disperse but not devour.” 

They will educate the nation to an unending honor of those 
whom we lament to-day. They will make these eventful times 
foremost in the devotion of patriotism, in the long and san- 
guinary struggle of liberty, and in the charities of Christian 
benevolence. They will so celebrate the marvelous enduran- 
ces and the vicarious sufferings of these years of weary war, 
as to make our land the altar of the world. 

We plead, then, for a literature of the great war by our 
sturdiest thinkers, our scholars of largest culture, our most 
vigorous writers, which shall be first amongst the works of 
genius and labor, and which shall hand down to liberty-loving 
men, through the ages, the portraits of our heroic dead. 

It is with the hope of stimulating an able pen to undertake 
the pleasant task of giving to our countrymen an elaborate 
memoir of one of the noblest of the heroes, that we present 
this monograph in the pages of this Quarterly, 
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Samuet Fisk was born in the town of Shelburne, Mass., on 
July 23d, 1828. His father, Deacon David Fisk, and his 
mother, Laura Severance, were of the old Puritan stock of 
that sturdy Commonwealth, whose genealogy runs back, along 
a line of godly families, to the planting of New England; 
intelligent, thonghtful, earnest, pious, benevolent, who had 
given themselves to God, and who welcomed their children as 
gifts from Him, to be given back to Him with such graces of 
character and discipline of mind, as faithful parental training, 
aided by the Holy Spirit, whose control they sought, could 
secure, for a life-work of honor and usefulness. Born of such 
a parentage the child was sure of his future. His first year 
was one of critical uncertainty, life and death struggling for 
him with doubtful issue. A disease, which was then called 
“ Marasmus,” a sort of consumption, had fastened itself upon 
him, and for three weary months, lights and watchers were not 
dispensed with for a night. No professional diagnosis, or 
skill, or applied remedy rescued him, as it seemed. Perhaps 
we cannot say that prayer accomplished the result; but there 
were those who believed it, and there are some still alive who 
love to remember the day of prayer which they regarded as a 
new birth-day for the boy. For several days his death had 

been hourly looked for, and even his grave clothes were made 
ready. On a Sabbath-day kind friends and neighbors had, one 
by one, dropped in to see him die, and while they were quietly 
waiting for the event, they were several times moved, as by a 
common influence, to pray with great earnestness for the 
child’s life, and for his future usefulness. Fourteen prayers 
were in this way offered during the day in that house, in 
which many united hearts joined, as in so many prayer-meetings, 
for that precious life. Of six children, the parents had already 
lost three, and there was great sympathy for them, which, 
with the love for the child himself, led to very urgent plead- 
ing that he might be spared to them and for the cause of 
Christ in the world. He was spared. 

On account of his delicate health he was not sent to school 
as earlv as was usual in those days, but he learned readily at 
home : finding his own way easily along the rudimental paths, 
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as he afterward did through the abstruse problems of science, 
and the philosophy of the dead and living tongues of men. 
Bible stories, as he heard them read in the family, were his 
delight ; and when his father’s household removed to Ohio, 
before Samuel was four years of age, journeying by the canal 
in the slow method of that time, he beguiled the weariness of 
many an hour for his fellow passengers by the grace of dic- 
tion and the wonderful tone of truthfulness with which he 
would recite the Scriptural stories, giving them vivid mean- 
ings, and almost new interpretations by his child’s presenta- 
tion of the old narratives. Standing up amidst his charmed 
auditory, he was even then, at three years of age, “the boy- 
preacher,” as he was called when he began his professional 
work in later life. But though not put to school, he was still 
at school. The books of his elder brothers and sisters lay 
around the house, and he entertained himself by mastering 
their contents. In this way he became familiar with the 
primary studies. With no help from any one, he slyly went 
through the four ground rules of Arithmetic. After his school 
days began, he was always far in advance of his supposed 
position. He recited in Arithmetic with his class ; but, at the 
same time, he was quietly studying Algebra by his mother’s 
spinning wheel at home. His lessons were in a history for 
beginners; but in odd hours he was reading Rollin, and 
storing the voluminous records in his retentive memory. 
When he was ten years of age he became a pupil of Fidelia 
Fisk, the eminent missionary afterward to the Nestorians, an 
accomplished teacher in her own tongue, as she was also in the 
strange speech of the people to whom she gave a precious life, 
The teacher and the scholar were matched. In her the boy 
found one who could safely lead him onward. In him she 
saw a mind worthy of her training, and whose course from 
that time forward she watched with a sister’s affection and 
admiration. She used to say of him that he was one-half of 
her school. He bounded through one book after another, 
while his school-mates were plodding wearily along. After 
school hours they alone read the Prophets together, she won- 
dering the while both at the grandeur of their visions, and at 
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the insight of the pupil who stood spell-bound by her side, 
When, after weary years, the tired missionary came home to 
rest, and, as it proved, to die, it was in her heart to write some 
memoirs of those days with one who, in sacrifice for his coun- 
try, had gone to his reward before her. 

His studies were directed to a preparation for college, 
where he might have been entered years before he presented 
himself as a student at Amherst, but for his health, which was 
built up by the out-door life and labor of his father’s farm. 
He was sixteen years of age at his matriculation, in 1844. 
Once within the college walls, he felt at home. The heights 
of learning to him were not dizzy. The language of ancient 
orators, and poets, and historians, was like a mother tongue. 
The sciences spoke to him as a familiar friend. The mathe- 
matics, which delighted him as he sat by the old spinning- 
wheel, only grew in pleasantness as their problems became 
vaster. He loved to weigh the stars. The college libraries 
had no warmer admirer. It was always astonishing how he 
mastered books. It seemed as though he had only to start 
with a writer to know what course he would follow, and what 
conclusions would be reached. There was very little that is 
worth reading which he had not sometime read. He easily 
took the first rank in his class, altough with many disad- 
vantages. His health was all the time frail, and he kept up a 
masterful struggle for the sinews of war. He was an aid- 
society for himself. He was of too generous a quality to draw 
largely upon the means of his laborious parents whose numer- 
ous family required their care. So he worked his own way in 
part, teaching somewhat, laboring in a printing office also, 
and improving opportunities to assist himself. All this con- 
sumed much valuable time. In one of his humorsome letters 
he wrote, “There is nothing going on in college, except old 
Father Time.” He certainly kept step with that venerable 
ancestor. After a severe sickness, during his Senior year, he 
wrote an amusing letter to some friends who had conditionally 
made him valuable promises, in which he announced that he 
had given up all hope of the valedictory, and consoled himself 
and them by the reflection that college honors were poor pos- 
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sessions, and that the grapes were undoubtedly sour. The first 
appointment was given to another, and he spoke the Latin salu- 
tatory oration, which sparkled with his wit and rung with the 
sonorous diction of that royal tongue. His appearance at this 
commencement was marked. Small in stature, he had also a 
boyish Jook, which made him seem to be the youngest member 
of his class, while his performance indicated the highest rank 
of scholarship. He spoke well and carried the audience with 
him, grave men as well as gay maidens. 

In his sophomore year, after sore travail, with throes and 
pangs of mind, he was born again. His experience was clear, 
and he became a decided Christian. From that time he looked 
forward cheerfully to the ministry as his profession. His 
attainments were for his wider usefulness : himself was Christ’s. 

He entered the seminary at Andover, from which he wrote 
early in his course, evidently thinking of the missionary life: 
“J will try and get prepared as well as possible for any field 
and then take hold of God’s hand and let Him lead me to the 
right place in His vineyard.” His life at Andover was over- 
flowing with delight. He enjoyed the society and the instruc- 
tions of the professors ; he reveled in the wealth of the seminary 
library ; all tasks were pleasures; his classmates were friends ; 
while the magnificence of nature filled his soul with devout 
exultation. He entered on his Biblical studies with something 
of the earnestness with which the miner works along the lodes 
which are rich with treasure and richer with promise. “I had 
no idea,” he wrote from the seminary, “that the Bible was 
such a hard study. It takes, sometimes, a long, strong pull of 
faith to root up the stumbling-blocks and roll them over.” 

“ From asense of duty ” he left Andover for a short time to 
teach in the academy at Shelburne Falls. “As I teach only 
six hours a day,” he writes, “1 take Hebrew and Greek in an 
evening, each alternately, and fill up leisure moments in the 
day with French.” He inherited and cultivated an uncom- 
promising industry. From Andover, Mr. Fisk went back to 
Amherst as a tutor in the college. His appearance was so 
youthful and his manner so naive that he was mistaken for a 
student just entering upon his course, nor was the mistake dis- 
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covered until he was recognized, by those who had patronizingly 
approached him, in the tutor’s desk. Any one was safe, how- 
ever, in his hands. He was a successful instructor; for he 
gained the hearts of his pupils, and then carried their minds 
with his own to the tasks which were in hand. During his 
tutorship he preached, not only in the college pulpit occasion- 
ally, but in the neighboring towns as well, when a parish 
needed assistance for a Sabbath service. It was at this time 
that he became somewhat noted as the “ boy preacher” among 
the hill-towns of Massachusetts,’ a title due to his stature and 
his youthful looks. His preaching was original. His style 
had a kind of quaintness which gave his productions relish 
and attracted attention. His mind worked after his own meth- 
ods, and so the old truth took new forms, while the substance 
remained the same. He was a pleasing speaker, rising at 
times into an impressive eloquence. 

His studies had led him to love the old lands where the 
world’s history began, which had been made sacred by the voices 
of prophets and the blood of martyrs, and the work of patriots 
and of scholars; and he longed to visit them. In the summer 
of 1855, he embarked on the ship Quickstep for the East- 
ern world. During his three years’ tutorship at Amherst, he 
had advanced in scholarly attainments, and he desired before 
he should settle in his profession, to add to his culture the rich 
lessons of foreign residence and travel. The narrative of his 
journey was published in his “ Experiences in Foreign Parts,” 
which he wrote over the signature of Dunn Browne, a nom de 
plume which has since been the synonym of wit and humor, 
hardly paralleled by any of our younger writers for the public 
press. He visited, during fifteen months of travel, most of the 
countries of Europe, together with Egypt and Palestine, remain- 
ing for some months in Paris and in Germany for the prosecu- 
tion of his studies. Wherever he went, alone, or in the com- 
pany of educated Americans, he went with his eyes open, as a 
shrewd observer both of men and manners, as well as of 
objects ; his soul full of exhilaration as he passed from land to 
land, a stranger nowhere, a friend to all, his mind fully occu- 
pied, his active footsteps taking him every whither, the life 
of every circle, his hamorsome fancy suggesting most mirthful 
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conclusions, his straightforwardness carrying him through all 
obstructions, and his native keenness outwitting Greek, Jew, 
and Barbarian. Of the memorials of his journey which he 
brought home, hardly any are more interesting than his 
“Flora,” gathered at all interesting localities, and carefully 
pressed, and on his return tastefully arranged with notes of 
their origin. One beautiful page he labels as those “ whose 
locality not being precisely recollected, the reader can locate 
to suit his own fancy!” Among these choice souvenirs is a 
cobweb from the Doge’s Palace, a significant memorial indeed, 
but one which probably no other traveler ever thought of pre- 
serving among the flowers and leaves which keep green the 
memory of travel. Of his book Professor Tyler justly says, 
“There is more of genuine wit and humor in that little unpre- 
tending volume of his “ Experiences in Foreign Parts,” than 
in the collected works of some of our professed humorists, and 
at the same time more of a just and graphic description of for- 
eign lands than in many a ponderous tome of tourists by pro- 
fession.” It is a guide-book which any traveler following in 
his footsteps might use to advantage, whether as suggesting 
places to be visited or views to be taken. Much as he loved the 
old lands of the Bible, and of the classics, and of the fathers, 
he returned to his native land not only with a deeper love for 
it than for all other lands, but with a more passionate admira- 
tion for it than he had before his journeyings. His patriotism 
took deep root; we shall see its glorious fruitage. 

While he was in Syria, visiting our missionaries, it was pro- 
‘ posed to him by some of them, who knew his fitness for the 
work, that he should remain there as a missionary. Especially 
it was thought that his linguistic attainments fitted him to 
become the assistant of that accomplished missionary scholar 
whose labors in the elegant version of the Arabic Bible were 
already telling upon his life. With a decision more remarkable 
than that of Xavier when summoned to undertake the conver- 
sion of India, in one half hour he decided to remain, abandon- 
ing his journey and his party, no mure to see his native land, 
and the mother who bore him. There in the very midst of 
the work, he determined to enter upon it with all his ambi- 
tion, and he would have made a most useful missionary. On 
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consultation, however, the missionaries decided that the course 
would be extraordinary and that it would be better that he 
should return home, and then proceed to the field in the usual 
way. 

Soon after Mr. Fisk’s return to his native land, he was called 
to the pastorate of the Congregational church in Madison, 
Conn., as the successor of the Rev. Samuel Shepard, whose 
long and useful ministry had been closed by his lamented death 
a short time previous. He accepted the call, and entered upon 
the responsibilities of his great work in this large parish with 
cheerful hopefulness. The church had been accustomed to an 
able ministry, but the youthful pastor was worthy to follow his 
predecessor. He took a high rank at once, both for the sound- 
ness of his theology, for the originality of his discourses, and 
for the thorough earnestness of his ministry. His people felt 
that a man of generous culture, of first-rate ability, of real 
godliness, stood before them. They knew that the pu'pit was 
well filled. There was a masterful logic in the sermons of this 
new preacher which tasked their thought; there was a glow- 
ing rhetoric which roused their susceptibilities ; there was a 
certain quaintness of style which gave a decided zest to the ut- 
tered words ; there was a peculiarity of thought which excited 
attention; and withal there was a deep under-flow of religious 
experience which reached their hearts. Some men, more fa- 
miliar with a form of words than with the genuine substance, 
swearing by a certain Shibboleth rather than grasping the living 
sense of things, did perhaps wonder whether this pastor were 
thoroughly orthodox, according to their Procrustean methods - 
and measures. But he could not descend from his high work 
to their judgment seat. He carried conviction to all honest- 
minded hearers. He held aloft the Word of God, and above 
that the Cross of Christ, and so spake as a divine ambassador 
to men. He swept through the grand system of Christian doc- 
trine, charging his people by all the mighty facts of revelation. 
Yet he came to them also as a brother, as one of them, stand- 
ing on the same level, sharing in their joys and woes, and in- 
terpreting to them their needs. He made much of the divine 
side of the gospel; he made much of the human side as well. 
It is not strange that he held the hearts of his people. Chil- 
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dren clustered around him ; he carried a child’s heart himself. 
The young gave him their warm confidence. In all homes he 
was welcomed, for his presence was like sunshine, and his 
words were a benediction. To those who went mourning he 
was a comforter, speaking to them the words of the Master; 
and he quickened the pulse of age by his outgushing cheer. 
It was with reluctance that his parish consented that he should 
leave them when a louder call summoned him. It was with 
cheerfulness that they prolonged his release in the service 
of the country, rather than accept his proffered resignation. 
He interested himself in all that interested them. This old 
parish held the graves of all its pastors, and had a kind of 
pride about retaining its ministers till their death. So he seé- 
tled among his people, purchasing the most picturesque spot 
in the village for his future homestead; a rocky grove, with 
granite ledges and native forest trees in great variety, close 
by his church, and commanding outlooks upon the sea. Here 
he hoped to build and to dwell and to die, and since his death 
the place has been called by his name. It is a charming 
retreat which his quick eye caught at once, and which he would 
have made a spot of beauty and of joy, could he have wrought 
it to his standard of grace. 

Like most country pastors, he had the care of the schools, in 
part. Visiting them, he came to one which had a bad notori- 
ety as being the worst-governed and most unmanageable school 
of the town. After watching its disorder, he made “Some re- 
marks,” as is the custom of visitors, in which he bore hard 
upon turbulent pupils, but said that this school was the 
most quiet and orderly and satisfactory of all the ten he had 
visited—except nine / 

Mr. Fisk met his people, in all their pursuits, as one who 
could sympathize with them. He was familiar with all avoca- 
tions, and could tell every man something which was for his 
advantage, which he had not known before. He worked on 
his own farm, and every year it smiled more broadly under his 
husbandry. Yet his great work was his ministry. On this he 
worked when the farmers were at rest. On this he went 
from house to house, and from heart to heart, winning 
souls, God owned his ministry. The Spirit quickened the 
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word. Many were added to the Lord. In these harvest times 
the son] of the young pastor was surcharged with care and love. 
He labored together with God. His parish prospered, and 
many remain to bless his ministry, which the Master also 
blessed. 

From his post of observation he kept a keen outlook upon 
the great struggle of his country for its life, when gigantic re- 
bellion put forth its protracted and determined energies to rend 
the land. In strong prayer he bore up our canse; with ear- 
nest words he intoned the popular sentiment, and by all means 
quickened the heart-beat of his people and of others to a 
prompt sympathy with the nation in its stern struggle with its 
persistent and malignant foes. His pulpit rang with patriot- 
ism. His conversation was for his country. His heart went 
out to our noble soldiery. When victory came, his eyes spar- 
kled with a new lustre, and his footstep was elastic. When 
the tidings of defeat rolled like a wave over the gloomy land, 
he welked despondent and like one in affliction. At length he 
could not resist the call of patriotism. It was in the darkest 
period of our contest, when the issue seemed most doubtful, 
when our armies were rolled back before the exulting hosts of 
rebellion, when tew comparatively were ready to volunteer, 
long after the romantic adventures of war had passed into aw- 
ful reality, when steady principle alone could sustain the Gov- 
ernment, that this young pastor decided to forsake his church, 
to forsake his youthful wife and his infant child, to forsake his 
books and his work and his associates, for the endurances of 
the battlefield. He could not see his country go down. He 
felt that the best lives must be offered, if need be, to save it. 
He saw that the foremost men, sometimes even the ministers 
of Christ, must give themselves to this cause, that so all other 
men might willingly give themselves. He decided to enter the 
armies of the Republic. He did it in prayer, and in reliance 
upon God. To him the act was as solemn as a sacrament. As 
he supposed, it had an influence in all the region. Not only 
from his own parish, but from neighboring parishes, the young 
men joined him and proceeded to the war. They felt that if 
the call took such a man as Mr. Fisk, it must mean them also. 
And they thought if they were to go, it would be well to go 
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with such a soldier. He sought at first a chaplaincy, feeling 
that it would be more meet for one who went from a place like 
his. But there were many candidates before him. He then 
enlisted as a private, as did many young men of his own 
parish. He was immediately elected Second Lieutenant, 
then First Lieutenant, and afterward Captain, in the Four- 
teenth Connecticut Volunteers. He was, for a season, Assist- 
ant Inspector General of the Brigade, and afterward an officer 
on the staff of Gen. Carroll, as also on that of Gen. Hays. 
His regiment moved into the field at once, and had a part in 
the great battles which fell to the brave Army of the Potomac, 
including those of Antietam, of Fredericksburg, of Chancel- 
lorsville, of Gettysburg, of the Wilderness. At Chancellors- 
ville, Captain Fisk was captured and sent to the Libby Prison 
at Richmond. He was released in time to march with 
his men for the defense of Pennsylvania, and through the ter- 
rible battles of Gettysburg he rode, as an aid, in the thick of 
peril, and, though constantly exposed, dashing everywhere 
over the battle-field on his white horse, he escaped without a 
scar. He was thoroughly impatient that Lee was not hotly 
pursued and beaten after these battles, chafing that we could 
not strike then and there the blow which would have ended 
the rebellion. But God's providence moves slowly in its re- 
lentless destinies. 

The armies went into winter quarters. Captain Fisk en-” 
joyed there the society of his family, for whose accommodation 
his boys erected a comfortable hut; and on their return he vis- 
ited, on leave of absence, his friends, his parish, his beloved 
parents. Everywhere he spoke cheerfully of the service, deci- 
dedly of the issue of the war, but rather sadly of the task which 
he saw the opening spring would devolve upon himself and his 
companions in arms. He knew that hard fighting was at 
hand; that by the most terrible battles only could the military 
power of the confederacy be broken; that sweet peace must 
come by bloody victory. His mind was decided as to his own 
part in the arduous work, and that decision sobered him; the 
brightness of his face was shadowed, and he seemed to have a 
presentiment that out of the carnage he might not come; he 
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knew that many whom he loved would not. Not the less de- 
terminedly did he return to the Rapidan. Ile went back as 
the ancient martyrs went to their endurances. He went as 
confessors had been wont to go befvre their persecutors. He 
went as he himself would have gone to any solemn duty. It 
was the grandest moment of his life. It was the very crown 
of all his attainments. The future rayed back its experience 
upon the present. The parting was unlike all previous ones. 

During the winter, while they lay on the Rapidan, waiting 
fur the spring to summon them “‘on to Richmond,” the ofticers 
of the regiment unanimously elected him as Chaplain. It was 
a position that he had songht when he first thonght of entering 
the army ; but heresolutely declined it now. He had all along 
been as a chaplain to his comrades ; been more than a chaplain 
could be. He had been a Christian officer, illustrating in 
camp and on the march and in battle the noblest religious 
character. He decidedly rebuked all the vices of the army. 
He gently soothed the sick and wounded; prayed with the 
dying, and over the dead. Touching memories of him have 
been recalled in our hospitals at the mention of hisname. *O,” 
said one in Washington, “he is the man who put his arm around 
.me so kindly, and begged me to promise him that I would 
never utter another oath; and I never have.” Said another: 
“Captain Fisk—O, yes! he helped me off the field after that 
dreadful battle, gave me his blanket, and spoke kind words of 
cheer that helped to keep me alive.” Multitudes could testify 
of his fidelity to them. It was his daily duty to care both for 
the bodies and the souls of all about him. We knew, said his 
boys, that he loved us. Said one of our Generals: “I loved 
him better than any mar: in the army.” Said the General on 
whose staff he served, ** When he was in my little military 
family, we often had generals and colonels to dine with us; 
but whoever were the guests, I always asked the Captain to 
say grace—not that I cared for it, but out of respect to his re- 
ligion—and he never declined. Sometimes, when we were on 
short rations, I used to rally him, suggesting that the grace 
should not exceed the rations ; but he was never offended, and 
always demeaned himself like a Christian. He had the right 
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kind of religion.” So, before officers and soldiers he stood as 
the representative of Christ, and he accomplished more for the 
Master and for the men than if he had been officially their 
chaplain. In this opinion of others he himself shared. But 
it was not this which principally moved him to decline the 
chaplaincy. He knew that his own company would regret his 
removal from the command of them. He knew that many 
young men, some of them his own parishioners, must meet fiery 
trials in the campaign which was to open. His duty was with 
them. He would share their lot; if it must be so, their fate. 
As captain, he would be chaplain. He would carry Christ into 
the forefront of battle; he would lift up his prayers with his 
huzzas, as he cheered his brave boys in the thick of peril. It 
was on this ground that he resolutely, heroically decided. 

The campaign opened, as he foresaw it must, with the sever- 
est fighting of the war. Under the gallant Gen. Hancock, his 
regiment was assigned to responsible and dangerous duty. No 
man among all the veterans in that renowned corps was more 
courageous and hopeful and determined than Captain Fisk. 
His last act, before he crossed the fatal river, was the partaking 
of the Supper of our Lord with his fellow-disciples. With 
true Christian devotion, he proceeded to offer himself, a vica- 
rious sufferer, in hamble imitation of his Master, for the land 
of his birth and love. 

It was in the first of the great battles of the e Wilderness that 
he fell. Encouraging his men and leading them forward, he 
had advanced to the very front of our lines. One furious 
charge of the enemy, and stiil another, had been successfully 
repulsed, when our lines broke, and one company after another 
retreated. Captain Fisk still held his ground, almost alone, 
unwilling to give way, rallying his men with cheerful voice, 
and determined to win victory. It was then that he received 
his wound, coolly, bravely trying by his own heroic determina- 
tion to save the field; and hie was borne back to the hospital. 
At length, suffering severely in the removal, he was taken to 
Fredericksburg, where all that skill and kind attention and 
earnest prayer could do, was done for his recovery. His be- 
loved wife, a sister, and a brother joined their tender minis- 
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tries at his bedside. Soon after the arrival of his sister, he 
said to her, “I don’t know but the Lord is going to take me 
through this, after all.” “ But,” she said, ‘‘ you are not anxions 
about that?” “O, no! I am perfectly willing to die,” was his 
earnest reply. On the next day he said, “I should really like 
to recover, for many reasons, but am willing to go.” To 
Bishop Mcllvane, who called to see him, he said, * Christ is a 
present help. Living or dying. ] can put my trust in him.” 
In answer to a question of the Bishop’s, he replied: “ Had I 
not been willing to give my life for my country, I should not 
have gone to the war.” 

Tender were his parting words to the loved ones who were 
with him; precious his messages to those who were absent. 
Glorious were his anticipations. Death brought no dismay to 
him. He had long been accustomed to look upon it as a door 
to another world which he longed to visit, So attractive was 
heaven to him, that the earth held him slightly. Touching 
in those last days was the love he bore his country. His over- 
flowing humor, the innocent playfulness of his heart, burst 
freely out amidst all his sufferings. We can here transcribe 
but a small part of what he said which is worthy of memorial. 
_ Mach of it is too sacred for public repetition. Speaking of 
one of the days when he lay in the hospital, he said: “I lay 
there so soothed! 1 thought of everybody and everything. I 
heard the birds sing through the shutters so pleasantly! and 
many things pleasant I heard, a great way farther up. I 
thought I should die before night, and I was very happy.” 
“Once,” writes his sister, “I requested him not to thank me 
for every little attention. Quick as a flash came the *‘ Thank 
you, I wont.’” On the day before his death he thought he 
should then die, and he said to a friend who had faithfully 
cared for him: ‘ You have done all you could to save my life. 
I thank you. Now make your life an earnest Christian one.” 
To another: “ Doctor. you have done all you could to save 
me. Iam obliged to you. Give my love to all your friends.” 
“It is pleasant to have so many precious friends around me.” 
Naming many friends, he sent to them personally his love. 
“T shall soon be in the New World, and know all about its 
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glories.” ‘* What news from the front 7” was his frequent in- 
quiry. “ Well, I can’t fight any more. The rest must do it, 
taking right hold of it.” Ue wished to be told frankly how 
matters were with our armies, bearing on his great heart, to the 
last, the cause for which he was dying. 

It was on the Sabbath that he died. In the morning it was 
said to him; “Many prayers will go up for you to-day, from 
your church in Madison, from Shelburne, and Charlemont, and 
Philadelphia.” With his own smile, he answered: “ It will be 
a pertect string of prayers, wont it?” Waking from sleep, he 
said, smiling: “I think I shall get my order to-day. Don’t you 
think so? I mean my great order.” Afterward: ‘ Death 
can't be far off now. Heaven is a better country than this. 
Do you think it will be heaven right of?” “TI shall soon be 
there, and all about it.” ‘Plant flowers on my grave.” 
“Give General Carroll my love. Tell him I am perfectly 
willing to go or stay, as God wills, and hope it is the same with 
him.” “This isthe end, I suppose.” “ All is well.” “ My 
dear father and mother, and all the loved ones—how | love 
them a!l!” He repeated some lines of the hymns, “ Jesus, lover 
of my soul,” and “ Rock of ages, cleft for me.” Looking from 
one to another, in a clear voice he said: “ Good bye! good 
bye!” “ Perfectly, perfectly,” was his reiterated expression of 
his trust in the Saviour, and these were his last words on 
earth. 

Wrote one who was with him to the last: ‘Those still 
Sabbath hours were more sacred than any I have ever known, 
especially from two o’clock P. M. to twenty minutes past six, 
when our precious one passed through the pearly gates, which 
had seemed to stand ajar for hours. Did he not really see, 
through those opening gates, glories that held his enraptured 
vision, even before he had ceased to look upon us? Otherwise 
I cannot believe, as 1 think of those widely-opened, earnest 
eyes, looking upward so intently, till a beautiful light seemed 
reflected upon his own face while he gazed. Twice, at least, 
that radiant, unearthly smile, that J have never seen except 
on the countenance of a dying Christian, came over his fea- 
tures, so marked as to startle us almost, and make us look into 
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each others’ faces for an explanation which we all felt in our 
hearts. I think that no one present doubted that the vedi, 
through which we longed in vain to look, was more or less re- 
moved for him, and that those smiles which we were permitted 
to see on the dying face were reflections from the ‘heaven’ 
that certainly was not then ‘far off’ from him. It is not for 
any pen to describe that scene. No one who was privileged to 
be there can ever forget it. The moment came when we lis- 
tened in vain for the gentle breathing. The chest, the pulse, 
were quiet; the cold hand answered not to the pressure of 
love. For an hour it was given me to sit alone, closing the 
lips so prone to affectionate words and caresses, and the 
eyes that would no more look love into mine. It was sweet to 
think he was a¢ rest. After a life of nearly thirty-six years, 
an eventful life, of some hardship and much toil, of wide travel 
and much study, a life, of late, of great privations and long 
weary marches, he had halted now, and was forever at rest. 
In many battles he had bravely faced the foe, and had now 
met the last enemy, and was victorious throngh Christ. Blessed 
end of a beautiful life! What Aour so fitting for the Christian 
minister, whose Sabbaths have been all work duys, to pass 
away to his eternal rest, as the evening of the holy Sabbath?” 

Tidings of his death were conveyed to his General, who lay 
wounded in Fredericksburg, who said, overcome with emotion, 
* Well, when such a man dies, we know where he has gone; 
there is no doubt about it. Although I am nota religions man 
myself, I am glad to testify to such a religion as his. I never 
knew just such a Christian: so genial, so firm amid tempta- 
tions, so cheerful under all sorts of discouragements!” Tis 
faithful John, the soldier who had been detailed to be his ser- 
vant, and whom he tenderly thanked in his last hours for his 
unwearied kindness, bewailed his death with touching sorrow, 
and promised from that time to serve the Master whom his 
captain had always commended to him. So, from high and 
low, from officers and men, from wounded sufferers and from 
soldiers at the front of battle, one wide lament attested the 
sincere grief of all that the noblest man among them had 
fallen. Nor were those all. Letters of condolence came from 
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scholars and old companions and many friends, who felt that 
a personal grief and loss had fallen upon them. A large and 
affectionate parish was widowed. A large committee of gen- 
tlemen, his former parishioners, tenderly cared for his remains, 
His body was taken to Madison, where a funeral discourse was 
pronounced by the Rev. Wm. T. Eustis, of New Haven; and 
thence to Shelburne Falls, his native place, in whose beautiful 
cemetery he desired that he might be buried. The spot had a 
wonderfal charm for him. The hills of God rise grandly 
around it to the sky, in an unbroken circle. The river flows 
gently along the valley, and the variegated forests clothe the 
landscape with manifold vesture. On the Sabbath day, one 
week from his death, the funeral services occurred in Shel- 
burne. Along the route to his native place, great respect had 
been paid to his remains. The bells of the towns had been 
tolled as his body was borne homeward, and many voices had 
expressed their sorrow, and many tears had testified to the 
grief of hiscountrymen. But on this Sabbath day, still more 
marked was the regard for his memory, and the sorrow of the 
people for the fall of a favorite hero. Professor Tyler, of Am- 
herst College, preached a sermon tender with its personal grief 
and appreciation of the dead. Ministers of neighboring par- 
ishes had adjourned their services, that they and their people 
might honor one whose name and fame they cherished. The 
church could hold but a small portion of the multitude which 
had assembled from all the towns around. Flowers in grace- 
ful forms were piled upon his coffin. A long procession fol- 
lowed his body to the grave. 

Our limits forbid even the outlining of the character of Sam- 
uel Fisk. Friend, scholar, wit, writer, preacher, soldier; his 
life is a rare study, worthy the thought and painting of a phil- 
osophic artist. We barely allude to a few characteris‘ ics. 

He possessed wonderful affectionateness. His heart seemed 
to be void of all selfishness, and it ran over in spontaneous 
and abundant love for others. He was the favorite in every 
circle. He drew all hearis to himself, however diverse they 
might be from each other. He rejoiced more in others’ hap- 
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piness than in his own, thongh he was always happy. His 
heart was childlike, though his mind was manly. The love 
that he bore to his parents seemed to brighten with his years. 
From the Pyramids he looked toward his native place, and 
longed to throw his arms around his mother and tell her how 
he loved her. He inclosed the first money he received for 
preaching, in a letter to his mother, and sweetly told her how 
much he owed it to her that he could preach the gospel. 
Against the decided verdict of his class, the valedictory was 
given to another which they all thought belonged to him. Yet 
at the President’s levee on commencement day, he sat with 
his successful friend, with his arm around his neck as usual. 
His affectionateness made him a rare pastor. His own love 
was irradiated with love of Christ. 

He had an overflowing cheerfulness. It sparkled in all con- 
ditions. The more depressing the circumstances, the larger 
was the outgush of his mirth. His face was ever beaming; 
his very presence,was a tonic. He carried hope in his hand ; 
his voice was like a melody. Possessed of native wit, which 
seasoned all his speech, he used it for the joy of others. The 
arrows that he let fly, did not rankle. He was thoroughly 
. honest in his serene mirthfulness. The secret of his unfailing 
cheerfulness is given in one of his letters to his mother, in one 
of the noblest sentiments in human language: “I am cheerful 
and happy, day by day, because I think God is my friend, and 
is dving all things rightly for me and all mine, as well as for 
the whole world and for the universe.” This has an Edward- 
ean tone ; it is thoroughly Christian. They are great words, 
and they give the real secret of his life. 

Words cannot attest his patriotism. His life is the record of 
that, and his death sealed it. When Captain Fisk decided to 
join the army, he wrote to his parents, “I go as at the call of 
God. Do not be over-anxious about us. IJf we live, it will be 
to do onr duty. If we die, it will be heaven.” He refers to 
his brother also, who had previously entered the western army. 
His call to the military service was as clear to him as his for- 
mer call to the ministry. He felt that his country must be 
saved at all hazards, whoever fell. He counted not his life 
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dear, if that was the price of the nation’s life. He clearly saw 
God's hand in this greatest of wars. In one of his letters we 
find this: “ The clouds are black and thick enough near the 
earth, but, high above all, God’s sun shines out bright. 
Notwithstanding our governmental corruption, I think too many 
good men’s lives have been offered up in the contest, for the 
cause to fall through. They are wasted as far as human man- 
agement is concerned, but not in the Lord’s plan. Very pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” His 
army letters, which have now been gathered into a volume, 
were written to awaken patriotism, to keep up the popular en- 
thusiasin, to set our cause on a basis of principle, and to recall 
rulers and officers and people and soldiers to their responsi- 
bility to God. He saw that the war must be carried success- 
fully through, and he saw slavery perishing in its triumphant 
progress ; and he saw a golden future rising before the af- 
flicted, stricken nation. He fought as a Christian patriot. 

His love to Christ, sincere and earnest, was the crown of his 
life. It pervaded his whole character; it controlled all his 
conduct. Living or dying, he was Christ’s. It comforted him 
in his last moments that “Christ had never forsaken him.” 
After a battle he wrote to his mother that through it all he 
“felt that the everlasting arms were underneath and all around 
him.” His best Friend was always with him. He could not 
fear. Death had no terror to him. To one who thought that 
he spoke too cheerfully of death in his remarkable letter on 
reading his own obituary, he wrote: “Death! why, I am not 
afraid of it, hope! ’Tis my friend and yours. I think just 
as pleasantly about the subject as any other; why shouldn't I 
speak familiarly and freely about it? We have to look it in 
the face out here, and should be miserable and anxious all the 
time if we did not take cheerful views.” 

Unlike some persons holding high ecclesiastical positions, 
who declare that religion and patriotism are utterly divorced, 
his patriotism was not only wedded to his piety, but it grew 
out of it. Loving Christ more, he did not love his country 
less. It was, as we have said, in imitation of his Lord, that 
he was willing to be offered for his country; willing to lay 
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down his life, with many others, that millions for whom Christ 
died might be raised to manhood. On his coffin lay the cross, 
and the battle-stained flag which streamed over him in the 
charge of the Wilderness. There is such a thing as a Chris- 
tian patriot. 

We conclude this imperfect sketch with the words of Captain 
Fisk himself, written to his parents, in one of the darkest peri- 
ods of the war: “I have faith in the cause and in the people, 
and in God, who overrules all, that this tremendous struggle 
shall not be in vain; and if my blood is poured out, along with 
that of thousands of others, I shall not give it grudgingly, nor 
call it wasted.” 
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Articte VI.—SABBATH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


The Graduated Sunday School Text Books. By Cuanves E. 
Kwyox. Outline of the Saviour’s Life. I. The Primary 
Year. IL. The Second Year. III. The Third Year. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph. 


A Year with St. Paul. By Cuarves E. Knox. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph. 


Trosk whose experience extends over a period of two gener- 
ations are accustomed to specify among the changes they ave 
witnessed, the multiplication and enlargement of Sabbath 
schools. About half a century ago, and not far from the time 
when “ the standing order” of churches in this State ceased 
to be recognized as such by law, the minds of Christian people 
began to devise measures for the religious instruction of chil- 
dren upon the Sabbath day in classes or schools. This innova- 
tion upon the customs of the people, in some cases, at least, met 
with disfavor, if not with actual opposition from the church 
organizations. The earliest schools are supposed to have been 
commenced by individuals on their own responsibility, and at 
their own charges; neither the brotherhood of believers nor 
the ecclesiastical society having any responsibility in the mat- 
ter, or making any provision for the maintenance of the insti- 
tution. The district school house afforded a more convenient 
place of assembly than any which the church could provide. 

Since that day, great changes have been made in common 
schools and those of higher grade, in respect to books, appara- 
tns, and methods of instruction ; and similar changes are seen 
in Sabbath schools, and in the place they hold in Christian 
thought. They are now deemed indispensable as a sphere of 
religious activity, and equally indispensable for complete relig- 
ious instruction. Christian churches of every denomination 
would feel that their influence was greatly abridged without 
the Sabbath School. And parents who should openly avow an 
intention of keeping their children away from the schoo! and 
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directing their religious instruction themselves, would, in some 
quarters, be almost ostracised. Good men would shake their 
heads, and sigh, and say that for the good of the greater num- 
ber, if for no other reason, the parents and the children should 
go together to the church school. The very structure of our 
houses of worship attests the change which has come over the 
people, for no such building is complete without its separate 
apartments conveniently arranged for all the purposes of a 
Sabbath school. 

But this institution of so rapid and vigorous growth is not so 
much a branch of the church as it is an offshoot and sucker; it 
is not generally directed or controlled by the brotherhood ; it is 
not committed to the oversight of the pastor. The course of 
study, the selection of hymn-books and libraries, the appoint- 
ment of teachers and superintendents, are determined not by the 
church or its officers, but by an organization as distinct from 
that, as both are from the parish. Sometimes, indeed, the 
church elects a superintendent, but this is not the prevalent 
usage; sometimes it is done by the teachers ; sometimes by the 
ballot of the whole school; sometimes the appointment is 
made no one knows how, or for how long; while the pastor is 
but a fifth wheel to a coach, a welcome visitor if he chooses to 
goin, but not the recognized head and leader, as he is the 
leader of the devotions of the church and presiding elder in 
its deliberations. Nor does it help the matter for him to mag- 
nify his office as a teaching brother, for usually his function of 
teaching is supposed to be discharged elsewhere, and there is 
practically no place for him officially in the school room. He 
is there by courtesy, if he makes a casual visit ; he is on a level 
with the other teachers, if he takes a class, 

In other words the Sabbath school and the church are prac- 
tically and generally two institutions and not one; and this, 
partly because the ministers at the outset did not altogether 
favor Sabbath schools, and in later years have either been 
unwilling to intrude or have felt that they had work enough in 
preaching two or three times, and conducting a prayer meet- 
ing;—and partly because we have been carrying democracy 
to an extreme in theory, denying that the pastor is by virtue 
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of his office the rector of the church. This is in contrast with 
some other systems, in which the pastor, ew officio, is responsi- 
ble for the catechizing and instruction of the youth. 

It isa proper, na , rather aserious question, whether in this 
vibration of the pendulum, people have not come to attach a 
factitious importance to the Sabbath school, making it not a 
means to an end, but an end itself. Various things look that 
way. For example, we set ourselves to write and then to sing 
hymns laudatory of the Sabbath school in great numbers and 
extravagant disproportion ; while the hymns of the church are 
ruled out and set aside. The Rev. George Bacon in a recent 
essay estimates that in some collections of Sunday school 
music books three quarters of the hymns are devoted to 
the praise of the Sunday school. “In all sorts of verse and 
metre the dignity and worth of the school is extolled. The 
Sunday schools are represented as of all places in the world 
the most beautiful, the most fascinating, the most seductive. 
Children ery for them. There is the most irrepressible and 
ardent longing to get into them, and when they are entered 
to remain in them. If there is an allusion to the seasons, it is 
only to set forth the peculiar loveliness of the school in each 
of those particular seasons. Sunday schools in spring, Sunday 
schools in summer, Sunday schools in autumn, Sunday schools 
in winter, in the morning, in the afternoon,—rain or shine, 
wet or dry, cold or hot,—they are presented under all these 
phases, and their worth and glory under each and all of these 
circumstances especially extolled. For one hymn in which the 
love of God is celebrated, there are three in which the glory of 
the Sunday school is celebrated. For one hymn in which the 
love of Christ to little children is praised and thanked, there are 
three in which the desirableness and excellence of the Sunday 
school is enlarged upon.”* 

Then, again, what pains are taken to keep up an interest in 
the Sabbath school, with anniversaries, premiums, picnics, 
garments to the poor, Christmas trees, and the like. 

Then how often we hear the lamentation that young men at 





* The Sunday School Times, November 26th, 1864. 
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a certain age desert the Sabbath school, as if their presence or 
absence was the crucial test of character. 

And then, again, we have the new doctrine that everybody 
ought to attend Sabbath school; that it is the place for the 
middle aged and the old as well as for children; and that, on 
the whole, people would derive more profit from a service de- 
voted to class instruction, than from spending the same time in 
worship and in listening to the preaching of the truth. 

It is foreign to our purpose to discuss these points: we cite 
them as illustrations of the tendency of the present day to 
magnify the importance of one institution at the expense of 
others. 

These considerations give importance to the question whether 
our Sabbath school instruction at the present day is such as to 
justify the praises bestowed upon it > and whether we accom- 
plish what we ought to do with a system so popular and preva- 
lent as this is. 

That we may not be misunderstood, we wish distinctly to 
concede that great good is done in Sabbath schools; that the 
study of the Scriptures at definite periods, the instruction of 
the poor and ignorant by refined and Christian teachers, the 
_ contact of fresh, young, believing hearts with the receptive and 
impressible minds of children, the learning of Scripture and 
of hymns by heart,—and other things inseparable from the 
Sabbath school, are of unspeakable value; even though the 
good done through these instrumentalities cannot be parceled 
out, and separated from that which is due to other codéperating 
agencies, At the same time, incidental evils,—like that of 
weakening parental fidelity and responsibility, and that of ill- 
timed and erroneous instruction,—compel us to make some 
limitations in the praise we bestow. 

Let us now consider what is attempted in Sabbath schools, 
during the time of from fifty to ninety minutes of the session. 

1. There is an exercise of worship ; involving prayer, sing- 
ing, and the reading of Scripture. Important things; useful 
in the educating of youth ; yet often so managed as not to in- 
struct, and not to help devotion. The prayer eftentimes not 
worded with reference to children’s thoughts and necessities ; 
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and no intimation being given to them that they have any- 
thing to do but keep still and listen. The singing is enliven- 
ing, but it is entirely a matter of chance whether it is devo- 
tional ; the probability being against its having any element 
of prayer or praise. The reading of Scripture may have an 
aim, and it may not. If the Psalms are read, it may be devo- 
tionally, and the opportunity is afforded for responsive reading. 
If the Gospels, it may be with a barbarous mutilation of 
sense,—a plain narrative being chopped up into fragments, 
read alternately by the superintendent and the school. Even 
if this exercise has the merit of fixing attention and giving all 
something to do, it can hardly be said to be either worship 
or instruction. Such an exercise as this, in common schools 
and in our Sunday schools, may be preparing our congrega- 
tions for elaborate liturgical services; but if we were advo- 
cating that result, we should say by all means take devotional 
passages, and not mere narratives. 

2. Next, benevolent contributions are to be taken whenever 
it best suits the convenience of the treasurer. 

3. Then books are to be exchanged and reissued. The 
method, quite likely, will be one which interrupts the teacher 
in the very midst of the lesson. Perhaps instruction must be 
entirely suspended until each scholar has been provided with a 
new and satisfactory volume. If not, then there will be im- 
patience and uneasiness to have the lesson over, that the books 
may be examined and tasted. 

4. Again, the teacher is interrupted by the secretary, who 
comes to ask who in the class is present and who absent; the 
statistics of the school being so important that everything 
must give way to this inquiry. 

5. Another interruption comes in the form of newspapers 
to be distributed ; Wellsprings, Child at Home, Sunday School 
Times, and Youth’s Companions. 

6. Some minutes will perhaps be taken for public addresses 
from the superintendent, or visitors, especially from stran- 
gers:—perhaps in application of the lesson, which is not uni- 
form in the school; and perhaps in reading some commen- 
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tary, an exercise by no means edifying to the younger schol- 
ars, and of questionable utility at the best. 

7. Music being very important, and a concert or anniversary 
near at hand, some time must be redeemed for musical practice, 
and this makes seven things, all of which take up time and 
break in upon the fandamental idea of Sabbath schools,—that a 
teacher be brought into the closest personal contact with a 
small group of scholars of the same general attainments. 

This idea, we fear, is too generally crowded, where we have 
put it, down to the foot. 

All these things are component parts in our popular idea of 
a Sabbath school. The school would be behind the age that 
did not sing and pray and read and give, and have its weekly 
supply of books and periodicals. A large part of the religious 
instruction of the young comes through these channels. 

We have already alluded to the so-called devotional services. 
How often these fail to give instruction in true devotion! How 
seldom is any distinction made in respect to the hymns that 
are sung, whether they are for worship or not! Nay, how 
commonly is it the melody, and not the hymn, that determines 
the selection! so that men and women come and sing as if they 
‘ were babes, and belittling music is passed off as devotion! 

What instruction in religion is given by means of libraries 
and periodicals? Who compiles the library? Who chooses 
books for the scholars? Who presumes to exercise any con- 
trol over them, or even to advise them what to read and what 
to avoid? The teacher has no authority ; perhaps never thinks 
of exerting an influence. We are inclined to believe that gen- 
erally the fact that a book is in a Sabbath school library is con- 
sidered an endorsement of it as fit for Sunday reading, and 
that most pupils never question the propriety of reading what 
they receive from such a source. It may be Mayne Reid’s 
exciting stories, or Timothy Titcomb’s works, or Abbott’s his- 
tories, or Trowbridge’s moral fictions, or Peter Parley’s works, 
or books more usually classified as novels ; no matter; if it is 
a library book, i¢ is all right! And what is taught in this 
way is part of our present system of Sabbath school instruc- 
tion! Says Dr. J. W. Alexander, “ We need not wonder that, 
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in no age since Christianity was promulged, have so many 
professing Christians held themselves aloof from sound and ed- 
ifying books on religion. This repugnance to the very aliment 
in which our evangelical forefathers delighted—this disposition 
to consider truly religious writings as tedious and uninterest- 
ing, if not abhorrent to taste, has led to a perfectly new spe- 
cies of literature, the growth exclusively of modern society and 
of the modern church ; in a word, to that which may be de- 
nominated light religious reading.” And then he adds, 
“ With sadness and earnest apprehension, we say to those who 
counsel for the faith of the coming age, Zake hed what books 
your souls live on! It is impossible to be too careful in the 
selection of religious reading for the family and the closet.”* 
We come now to speak of the instruction given directly by 
teachers to their classes. It is not possible, of course, to esti- 
mate the proportion of those who, being themselves thoroughly 
furnished, fulfill their ministry by imparting knowledge in their 
classes. But we go into schools, and notice some teachers who 
have found the half hour which remains after all the other 
exercises have had their share, too long for their need; and 
they sit in silence, waiting for the closing signal, or converse 
on subjects foreign to the lesson, or permit their scholars to 
read the new library books. We find in other classes no in- 
struction given, but a mere memoriter exercise. A teacher, 
with eight or ten scholars, begins at one end of the class to 
hear the hymn or the scripture which has been learned at 
home. Those at the other end of the bench, unable to hear 
the feeble tones of their classmates, read or play till their turn 
comes. The teacher goes the rounds, patiently hearing, help- 
ing, correcting, giving to each scholar a portion of time in due 
season ; and by the time all have recited, the hour of instrue- 


tion is over. This, in some schools, is the favorite way of | 


spending the hour. It is a memoriter recitation of verses 
learned at home. We find another class in which the teacher is 
absent, and the place of teacher is taken by a scholar from 








* The American Sunday School and its Adjuneta, 205, dc. 
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another bench, or by a stranger who has given no thought of 
preparation for the lesson. 

We ask the superintendent what the school are studying, 
and find that one year, on the verse-a-day system, they are go- 
ing through the book of Genesis, taking seven consecutive 
verses every Sabbath, and discarding question books as on the 
whole giving the teachers more trouble than profit. Another 
time they are in the profound mysteries of John’s gospel, taking 
five consecutive verses, without regard to connection of thought 
or incident, and holding to the fiction of a common lesson for 
the school, when it proves on inquiry that hardly any two 
classes have exactly the same lesson. We ask if there is any 
study of a catechism? None. Perhaps the articles of faith 
of the church are studied? Never, unless the pastor has a 
special class of catechumens. Is there any plan by which pu- 
. pils are carried along through a course of lessons, so that after 

a certain number of years a scholar will have gained some con- 
nected knowledge of the histories, the epistles, and the pro- 
phetical books? Oh no! scholars never enter the school ex- 
pecting such a course of study as that. And is there anything 
like a normal class, in which teachers can have some special 
. training for their work, and hints as to the best mode of win- 
ning souls? Nothing. 

Enough has been said to show our dissatisfaction, and some 
of the grounds of dissatisfaction, with current methods of Sab- 
bath school instruction. While free to say that we think the 
praise often bestowed upon our Sabbath school system is exag- 
gerated, we should be grieved to have any word of ours quoted 
as a discouragement to teachers who are working in that sys- 
tem to the best of their knowledge and ability. But it is a se- 
rious question whether the energy and activity enlisted there 
cannot be more efficiently directed and employed than is done 
in the majority of our schools; and the question becomes vastly 
more important when it is proposed in any community to give 
up one of the stated appointments for worship and pulpit in- 
struction, and substitute in place of it this many-sided exer- 
cise. 

The expediency of such a change we do not discuss; but this 
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matter of instruction is of vital importance. What education 
is given to the present generation of youth? There is no re- 
ligious instruction in public schools; very little in private 
schools; no study of Christian doctrine; no study of the his- 
tory of Christianity; no thorough and systematic study of 
God’s Word out of the Sabbath school, and next to none in it! 
Are we not training up a race of pigmies, instead of men and 
women conversant with religious truth and thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works ? 

We snggest, then, to pastors and laymen the need of making 
a great deal less or a great deal more of Sabbath schools,—/ess, 
not holding it up as a bounden duty that every one should 
come, and that Christian parents should send their children as 
a matter of course ; or more, making them really schools, with 
a system of study, with graded classes, with fewer excrescences, 
and making them subordinate to the great ends of Christian 
nurture and education. 

We venture also to offer some suggestions of possible im- 
provements, which, in the present transition state of Sabbath 
schools, are worthy of consideration. 

1. We would have every school that is connected with a 
church put under the acknowledged supervision of its pastor. 
The school cannot afford to be dissevered from his sympathy 
and thought, nor can he, whuse commission requires him to 
feed the lambs as well as the sheep, afford to give up the in- 
struction of the young to other hands. That he should be the 
acting superintendent, always present at his post, and charged 
with the entire responsibility for the management of the school, 
is not the essential thing. Other labors may forbid this; and 
he may find other men whose tact and attainments better fit 
them to direct the details of the classes and the methods of or- 
ganization. But whatever customs may have prevailed, we 
think his place as pastor of the school should be recognized 
without hesitation on the part of the teachers, and without 
any scruples of delicacy on his own part. Let him, then, have 
his part in the instruction as a director of the association, who 
is to be consulted in respect to any important change, and who 
is responsible in his measure for the course of instruction that 
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is pursued, for the teachers thet are employed, for the songs 
that are sung, and for the literature that is sent out weekly 
from the Sabbath school to the homes of the flock. We fear 
no conflict of jurisdiction between pastor and superintendent. 
We honor the lay brethren, who, standing by the schoo! from 
year to year, have used their office well, and purchased to 
themselves a good degree; and we can understand how pastors 
often shrink from labors which others are willing and compe- 
tent to assume. But we are persuaded, that to secure the 
warmest sympathies of the church for the Sabbath school, the 
shepherd of the flock must often be in the fold where the lambs 
are gathered. 

And this theme is certainly one to which the attention of can- 
didates for the ministry should be turned during their semi- 
nary course. In a course of lectures on the pastoral charge, 
the relation of the pastor to the Sabbath school, and the oppor- 
tunities and methods of usefulness there, should by no means 
be passed by or slarred over. 

2. We would insist most rigidly on the right of a teacher 
to have the exclusive attention of his pupils, during the full 
time allotted to class instruction. That time, whether longer 
-or shorter, should be secure from interruption. No enumera- 
tion of scholars, no distribution of books, no collection of 
moneys, no conversation should divert the scholar’s mind from 
the lesson which at that moment is of paramount importance. 
Then, if ever, the Scriptures are to be unfolded to the pupil’s 
understanding ; then the mind is to be impressed with solemn 
truths, and the heart attracted to Jesus; and every facility is 
to be furnished the teacher for getting access then and there 
to an immortal soul. 

8. We approve most fully of an attempt to give each pupil 
a systematic education in the Sabbath school. 

And to accomplish this it seems necessary to give up the 
plan, which has often worked so well, of having a uniform 
lesson for the whole school. There are some advantages in 
this uniformity, and no one can doubt that any topic, like the 
life of the “ hero” Moses, may be so treated as to interest and 
instruct classes of very different ages and attainments. For 
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any one year all the scholars above the lowest grade might be 
studying together the Book of Genesis, or the Acts of the 
Apostles, or the Gospels But if we are to look to the Sabbath 
school as furnishing the staple of religious instruction, if adults 
as well as children and youth are to be attracted thither and 
retained there for the weekly study of the Scriptures, is it not 
indispensable that there should be a systematic course of 
study? If something more is aimed at than the conversion of 
souls and their enconragement in holy living, if the Christian 
education of the whole congregation is attempted, must not 
the scholars be led “ from strength to strength,” in a well con- 
sidered course of study extending over a period of years? 
And if there is an order of study which is better than another 
order, how can each group or class be educated in that order, 
without a thorough grading of the school? It may be very 
desirable that at some period of life the Epistle to the Romans 
should be carefully and consecutively studied, but we should 
not approve the plan of taking a whole school through it at 
once. Some of the scholars should be fed with milk until 
they are able to bear the meat. How shall we, then, provide 
for furnishing them meat when they are grown ? 

To arrange such a course of study, of course reqnires the 
wisdom which comes by experience; and, in general, the 
larger the school the more complete may the system be made. 
We only claim that some system is essential. And some such 
plan as this is worthy of attention. Let the youngest scholars, 
under the age of eight or ten years, form a separate depart- 
ment for diversified exercises of singing, recitation, and in- 
struction. On their transfer from this juvenile department to 
the main school, let them commence the study of our Saviour’s 
life, which, in one aspect and another, may occupy three 
years. Let them learn here not only incidents, but the con- 
nection of incidents, and connect his biography with the land 
in which he dwelt. After this, the Book of Genesis might 
occupy a year, and the remaining history of the Old Testa- 
ment another year. The next year might be devoted to the 
early history of the church, and the life of Paul. Then, for 
two years, the time would be well spent on the Epistles to the 
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Romans and to the Hebrews. And the next year a selection 
from the Psalms might be studied in their historical, pro. 
phetical, and practical character. For the tenth year, we 
would have a review of the whole range of Bible history, and 
we would not consider such a course complete until another 
year had been devoted to the study of Christian doctrines. 
Such a dividing out of work implies of course that there is a 
large field of study beyond. Let there be, then, a post- 
graduate course, progressive, but variable as circumstances may 
demand. 

The question-books of Mr. Knox, whose titles we have 
already given, are part of a series which aims to secure 
thoroughness and progress. The author’s full plan includes a 
graduated course from the Lord’s Prayer to the Evidences of 
Christianity. The three volumes that have been published 
are designed for those who have advanced beyond the orad in- 
struction of the Infant Class. Two other volumes belong to 
this series, which is to be followed by topical lessons of the 
Bible Class. Each of the three vontains an outline of the 
Saviour’s life, but with a different series of incidents, and the 
idea of progressive instruction is admirably carried out. The 

‘maps and the illustrations are also attractive and helpful, and 
we cannot doubt that they will be favorite question books with 
both scholars and teachers. 

And why should we not borrow from the experience of 
secular seminaries, and establish some sort of normal schools 
for those who desire to become “ apt to teach ” religous truth ? 
The weekly lecture and the pastor’s bible class may take this 
direction, but deficient as our general system of education is 
in this particular, there certainly seems to be room for some 
institution for equipping and training Sabbath schoo) teachers 
for their work ; and we are not sure but such an institution 
in a central place would be well sustained. 

We foresee that this plan of a graduated series of lessons 
will encounter the objection that it involves too much difficulty 
in its execution. It is not certainly so simple as the plan 
of taking a verse a day and making the seven verses of the 
week the text for the Sabbath lesson ; but we believe that the 
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Sabbath school, challenging the public to attend its exercises 
and appreciate its advantages, may gain a much stronger hold 
upon all who wish for instruction, and may retain many 
young men who think themselves too old to keep up their con- 
nection with a school for “children,” by holding up to view, 
for years in advance, the work that is to be done. And we 
know no better time than the present for experiments in this 
direction, when attention is so generally directed to the Sab- 
bath school, and so many congregations are asking for new 
methods of instruction to take the place, in part, of pulpit dis- 
course. 
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Arricte VIL—GOVERNMENT IN THE ee STATES. 


Popvutak elections in the United States, and the discussions 
incident thereto, keep the public mind in a state of vigilant 
attention to the political issues of the day, and diffuse a 
general intelligence of which we justly boast. Among the 
many advantages of our system, we count it not the least, that 
it is educational. As a school, however, for acquiring true 
and just views of government, it has one very great defect. 
Nearly all our political discussions relate to some pending 
election, where the whole question practically turns on the 
success of a particular candidate for office. In this way, the 
true principle in issue becomes mixed up with so many extra- 
neous influences, that it is in danger of being wholly lost 
sight of, or, at least, of being so perverted, as to lose the sym- 
metry which properly belongs to it. 

In Theology, we have a perfect standard which we hold up 
to men, whether they will hear or whether they will forbear. 
. In the law we have an inflexible standard, which courts guard 
with jealous care from every extraneous influence. We sepa- 
rate the law from the fact and bring it to the test of a fixed 
and established standard. But the only standard in a popular 
election is the majority of votes. Personal prejudice against, 
and personal partiality for a candidate, largely influence the 
canvass. In the discussions which precede an election, no 
candidate is likely to come before the people with any unwel- 
come truth. He can hardly be expected to combat popular 
errors, or to breast the current of popular prejudice. The 
temptation to fall in with the current—to increase it—and to 
take advantage of it, is too strong for candidates to resist. 

Now, if there be a science of government—if government 
has its true philosophy founded in immutable principles, are 
we not in danger of having these principles perverted by the 
loose philosophies manufactured in our popular elections ? 
The statement of the simplest elementary truths,—as that 
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wherever there is government, there must be the governed— 
that government is the supreme human authority over the 
people, and that the people are under it—would fall too 
harshly on the ear, to be ever spoken by any candidate solicit- 
ing votes. All our forms of expression have been so framed, 
as to convey the idea, that in these free United States, the 
people are not under the government, but over it. The 
people rule. The people are sovereign. The will of the 
people is supreme. We call the government an agent, thereby 
implying that its powers may be revoked at pleasure and con- 
trolled during their continuance. We call the government a 
compact, thereby implying that it is only an agreement and 
not an authority. If ever we venture to call it a government, 
we are careful to qualify the expression by large reservations 
of sovereignty to the people. We have had the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty in many forms. We have had the great 
popular sovereignty of the people of the United States. We 
have had the lesser popular sovereignty of the people of the 
respective States or State sovereignty. We then had the 
popular sovereignty of the people of the territories ; and, last 
of all, we had confederate popular sovereignty, or that the 
people within the limits of the attempted Southern confede- 
racy were sovereign. And then came the contest between the 
government of the United States, the only true sovereignty 
known to the Constitution, and ali these fulse forms of popular 
sovereignty. Then came the trial which was to test not only 
the strength of our political fabric, but the soundness of cur- 
rent political theories. The government established by the 
Constitution in immutable principles, acting on its right of 
self-preservation by force, and steadily refusing to abdicate its 
authority by concession or negotiation, asserted its supremacy 
over all the false sovereignties arrayed against it, and, at the 
end of the conflict, stood forth, not only victorious in arms, 
but stronger in the respect, confidence, and affection of the 
American people than it ever was before. During the war, we 
witnessed the singular spectacle of men in numberless instan- 
ces volunteering to fight against the political theories for which 
they voted at the polls. It will be a still more singular spec- 
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tacle, if Southern rebels shall renounce the political theories 
for which they have always declared they were ready to die, 
and shall acquiesce in principles they have always professed to 
abhor. It is safe for us to act on the belief, that God has so 
made men that they will submit to a just government. 

We call the government of the United States the best ever 
made. Our sacrifices in maintaining and preserving it have 
been costly. The past has its lessons for the people. They 
may learn that it is not safe to make government their play- 
thing. They may learn that liberty without its just restraints 
becomes anarchy. They may learn that false doctrines long 
inculcated will in the end be acted on, and surely lead to dis- 
order. There is, as it seems to us. no need in the future of our 
talking so much about liberty. The real danger to liberty is 
through popular license and insubordination. There is need 
of more talk about the paramount duty of obedience to gov- 
ernment, and of less about popular sovereignty, and the popu- 
lar will. Because this is the freest and best government in the 
world, we hold that for that very reason it ought to be the 
best obeyed. 

Government is instituted among men to secure certain great 
ends. For this purpose it must have an artificial machinery. 
It is a machine. We call it a machine, and speak of its 
wheels and their revolutions. Like all machines, it must 
operate on its own principles of construction. We have seen 
that demonstrated. Our machine of government was con- 
structed to move on the principles of justice and liberty! 
All the wit of man could not make it run on slavery. Like 
all machines, it must be so constructed as to restrain, regulate, 
and apply the motive power. A water wheel erected on a 
river, so as to revolve with the current, but having no pro- 
vision for restraining the motive power of the river, and 
applying it to a proposed end, would not be a machine. Soa 
political structure moved by the popular will, but having no 
provision for restraining and regulating the popular will, and 
applying it to a proposed end, would not be a government. 
In constructing machines, we first ascertain the laws which 
the Creator has imposed on matter, and conforming our work 
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to these laws, rely for success on their uniform operation. So 
in government, true statesmanship consists in ascertaining the 
laws which the Creator has imposed on man, and acting in 
conformity with them. If we violate these great laws, we can 
no more expect success in the one case than in the other. 

It has been a favorite theory with political writers, that gov- 
ernment is founded on compact. A compact binds those who 
make it, but nobody else. On what principle can a majority 
bind the minority by a compact or agreement? And how 
can one generation of men bind their posterity by a compact? 
The Declaration of Independence has been supposed to assert 
the doctrine of compact, when it declares that “ governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
But who are the governed? All natural persons, men, 
women, and children, a large part of whom are incapable of 
any other than an implied or presumed consent. The Decla- 
ration of Independence says that all these “ are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted.” Here is an express 
declaration that men cannot alienate their own natural rights, 
much less the natural rights of others, by any compact. The 
consent spoken of is that implied consent which every person 
is justly presumed to give to a government so instituted as to 
secure to all their just rights. 

It is a current American idea, that government is founded 
in the will of the people. This is one of the many loose 
phrases which have grown out of our popular elections. 
Therg is but one Being in the Universe whose will is law. 
Human will is no standard of right and no basis of authority. 
The very object, use, and necessity of government, is to re- 
strain and regulate it. 

We shall search in vain for any satisfactory philosophy of 
government which does not recognize the relations of man to 
his Maker. The Declaration of Independence begins with man 
as a created being, and asserts the rights with which he is 
endowed by his Creator. These natural rights imply natural 
obligations, for no one could enjoy his own rights, if others 
were not bound to respect them. Government is the enforce- - 
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ment of natural obligations, and in this way the protection of 
natural rights. The moral restraints of reason, affection, and 
conscience not being adequate, human government comes in 
aid of them. Being a necessity, we find arrangements made 
by the Creator for its institution. We find, in the first place, 
the family relation, which is clearly established in nature. 
Mankind are created male and female, and about an equal 
number of each, with desires which bring them together as 
man and wife. There is given to them the strongest affections 
for their offspring, and the family is thus constituted with the 
husband and father as its natural guardian. In like manner, 
communities, consisting of a great number of families, have 
their guardians in nature clearly indicated as the proper per- 
sons to make and enforce rules necessary for the common pro- 
tection and welfare of all. The husband naturally represents 
the wife; the father, his children; and competent persons, 
those who are incompetent. As communities grow and ex- 
pand into nations, many artificial rights and obligations spring 
into existence, but the great principle remains unchanged. 
Superficial readers have sometimes failed to find in the Con- 
stitution of the United States a recognition of man’s relations 
' to God, and in their haste have called it an atheistic instru- 
ment. To say nothing of the oath or solemn appeal to God 
which it requires of all its officers, executive, legislative, and 
judicial, let us look at that great opening declaration, in which 
the ends and principles of our government are set forth. 
“To form a more perfect union.” Harmony and order— 
heaven’s first law. “To establish justice.” Justice, that 
great attribute of the Almighty. “To provide for the general 
welfare.” He careth for all and his tender mercies are over all 
his works. “To secure the blessings of liberty.” Religious 
liberty or the right to worship God according to conscience. 
Civil liberty or the enjoyment of the rights which God has 
given to every human being. These are the pillars of the 
temple which our fathers built for themselves and their pos- 
terity. In the name of these great and immutable principles ; 
in the name of the people of whose rights and obligations 
these principles are the measure and the guaranty; in the 
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name not of those merely who acted in its formation, but of 
all the people, the Constitution was ordained and established. 
It is but a poor conception of the meaning of those celebrated 
words—‘‘ we, the people of the United States,” to construe 
them merely as the majority of voters, by which the Consti- 
tution was ratified. This majority bore no comparison to that 
by which the imperial crown was placed on the head of the 
first Napoleon by the _ ‘frages of the voters of France. Ours 
is a people’s government, not because it was ratified by a 
majority of those who voted on its adoption, but because it is 
founded in the protection of the rights of the people. 

The Declaration of Independence has sometimes been re- 
garded as the commencement of a new era in government. 
But the seeds of civil liberty and just government were sown 
long before, and had already germinated into a vigorous 
growth. The great truths, that man was endowed by his 
Creator with an absolute and inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the products of his labor, and that the true end of govern- 
ment was to protect and secure the rights which man thus re- 
ceived from his Maker, had been enunciated long before, and 
with more precision than they are stated by Mr. Jefferson in 
the Declaration of Independence. Many of our principles of 
civil liberty are as old as Magna Churta, and every one of 
them is of English origin. They grew up during the long 
struggle between the arbitrary power of the Crown and that 
sturdy Saxon spirit, which steadily maintained civil liberty 
against the king, the aristocracy, and an unfriendly social 
system. They were transplanted here by men who came to 
what was then the new world, that they might enjoy the 
rights which God had given them, and here in a virgin soil, 
where no unfriendly institutions or traditions of the past had 
taken root, constitutional liberty, for the first time, had a fair 
chance for a full and complete development. 

In the British constitution, the security of civil liberty rests 
entirely on what is called the balance of power. The supreme 
authority or sovereignty is in Parliament, which is composed 
of three constituent parts, the King, the Lords, and the House 
of Commons. All these three constituent parts must concur 
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in every Act of Parliament. When they thus concur, there is 
no other power in the Realm that can question or resist the 
Act or Order. So complete is the omnipotence of Parliament, 
that Lord Coke says, Parliament can do anything but make a 
thun a woman, Lord Coke in this fell a little short of the 
true English law ; for if Parliament should declare a man to 
be a woman, every Court in the kingdom must hold that he is 
a woman. The only security is in the check which each con- 
stituent part of Parliament has on the other parts, and in the 
extreme improbability, or, as the English writers say, moral 
impossibility, that all the three parts will ever combine to sub- 
vert the liberties of the people. This is the boasted balance 
of the British constitution ; and while it may furnish sufficient 
security against oppressive legislation, it makes no adequate 
provision for getting rid of old abuses which have already be- 
come incorporated in their system. The King holds by hered- 
itary right. He is not accountable for his acts. He cannot 
be impeached, for the fundamental maxim is—the King can do 
no wrong. The Lords hold by hereditary right, and act on 
their personal honor as peers of the Realm, but without 
accountability. Both the King and Lords, by the natural in- 
stinct of preserving their own prerogatives, will be likely to 
resist innovations in the laws, even where the changes and 
progress of the world have made such innovations just and 
beneficial. 

The Constitution of the United States supplies the defects 
in that of England in two ways. 1. By making more divis- 
ions of power, and in this way providing more checks against 
its abuse. 2. By subjecting all who are entrusted with power 
to a rigid accountability. 

The most striking feature in our government is the division 
of powers into State and National. When slavery and its at- 
tendant heresy of State sovereignty shall disappear, no longer 
to disturb the harmonious workings of this double machinery, 
so that each part shall move in its proper sphere without hin- 
drance or obstruction, the wisdom of this admirable arrange- 
ment will be universally seen and adinitted. 

We shall best comprehend the relations of the State and Na- 
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tional governments by looking to the history of their forma- 
tion, and seeing how they came into existence. At the time 
of the Declaration of Independence, the American Colonies 
were mere dependencies of the British crown. They were not 
a constituent part of the English realm, but the king claimed 
and exercised the right to suspend or abrogate at pleasure the 
laws of the colonial legislatures, and to subject the Colonies to 
the laws of Parliament, in which they had no voice or repre- 
sentation. This was the precise issue between the Colonies 
and the king. The Colonies did not, like our Southern rebels, 
claim to overthrow a government of which they were a con- 
stituent part, and in which they had even more than an equal 
representation ; but they claimed that taxation and representa- 
tion ought to go together, and that they ought to be placed on 
the same footing as British subjects. The abettors of anarchy 
and wild revolution can find nothing in the teaching or exam- 
ple of our fathers to justify their mad schemes. The United 
Colonies became, by the Declaration of Independence, United 
States, and, by an instinct of nationality, drew closer together 
to meet the impending contest. The articles of confederation 
were the incipient and imperfect construction which they had 
time and opportunity to make during the perils and perplexi- 
ties of a great war, which taxed their energies to the utmost. 
On the termination of the struggle, the first idea which pos- 
sessed the minds of men, was to finish what was only begun, 
and to perfect a government for the great nation foreseen in 
the future. The whole period from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the final adoption of the Constitution, may prop- 
erly be regarded as one forming period, or period of gestation 
preceding the birth of a nation. The government of the Uni- 
ted States, thus gradually formed, is one with a double ma- 
chinery. At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, the 
States had already perfected their separate organizations, and 
all that remained was to arrange them in their appropriate 
spheres, so as to revolve in harmony around a common centre, 
The great architects who were called to the work of construc- 
tion, were not ignorant of the necessity of a supreme regula- 
ting power, without which, on the first collision, the machine 
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would stop, and their work be an utter failure. Fvuur plans, 
and only four, were submitted to the convention—one by Ed- 
mund Randolph of Virginia, one by Charles Pinckney of South 
Carolina, one by Alexander Hamilton of New York, and one 
by Mr. Patterson of New Jersey. The plan submitted by 
Gov. Randolph contained the following provision: ‘* That the 
national legislature ought to be empowered to negative all laws 
passed by the several States contravening, in the opinion of the 
national legislature, the articles of union, and to call forth the 
force of the Union against any member of the Union failing to 
fulfill its duties under the articles thereof.” The plan submitted 
by Charles Pickney, had a provision in these words : “ The Leg- 
islature of the United States shall have the power to revise the 
laws of the several states that may be supposed to infringe the 
powers exclusively delegated by this Convention to Congress, 
and to negative such as do.” Alexander Hamilton’s plan had 
the following provision; “ All laws of the particular states 
contrary to the Constitution or the laws of tle United States 
to be utterly void. And the better to prevent such laws being 
passed, the governor or the president of each state, shall be 
appointed by the general government and shall have a negative 
upon the laws about to be passed in the state of which he is 
governor or president.” The plan of Mr. Patterson was one 
for correcting, revising, and enlarging the Articles of Confed- 
eration, and it provided “ that all acts of the United States in 
Congress assembled, made by virtue and in pursuance of the 
powers hereby vested in them, and by the Articles of Confed- 
eration, shall be the supreme law of the respective States; and 
if any state, or any body of men in any state, shall oppose or 
prevent the carrying into execution such acts, the federal exec- 
utive shall be authorized to call forth the powers of the Con- 
federated States, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
enfirce and compel an obedience to such acts.” We thus see 
that the necessity of asupreme authority with power to enforce 
obedience was clearly comprehended, and was asserted in 
every plan submitted to the Convention. Instead, however, 
of giving, as was first proposed, an express power to the 
national government to negative any state law, and coerce any 
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state by force of arms, which seemed to the Convention an 
unnecessarily harsh provision, there was substituted that 
emphatic declaration “ that the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States made in pursuance thereof, shall be the 
supreme law of the land.” Not “the supreme law of the re- 
spective States,” as provided in the plan of Mr. Patterson, 
already reterred to, but “ the supreme law of the land.” The 
Constitution and the laws of Congress are thus made national 
and paramount, and all cases arising under either are in express 
terms subjected to the judicial power of the Nutional Govern- 
ment. The States are assigned their spheres of exclusive local 
legislation, and no considerate person would wish to see them 
disturbed in these. But by an irreversible law, there: can be 
but one sovereignty in the same nation. The States cannot 
appear among the sovereigns of the world. They cannot 
exercise any of the powers denominated sovereign. They are 
subordinated to the National Government and made amenable 
to its judicial power. By the Constitution as originally made, 
any citizen of the United States might sue a state betore the 
Courts of the United States—a provision very significant of 
the subordinated position of the States. It is not necessary to 
discuss at greater length the doctrine of state sovereignty. The 
events of the last four years have, as we hope, forever rid 
the country of this dangerous heresy. In the future, the state 
governments will be regarded with just favor, as an admirable 
contrivance for bringing local legislation in close sympathy 
with the wants of the people, and as furnishing a great and 
salutary check on the abuse of power. 

The powers of the national government gre divided into 
three codrdinate branches, the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial. The legislative power is vested in Congress, consisting 
of the Senate, composed of two senators from each state, chosen 
by the legislatures thereof, and the House of Representatives 
chosen by the electors in each state. These two bodies, by the 
different modes of their election, form a check on each other. 
The Senate is a check on the popular majority, and is also the 
especial gaardian of the rights of the States. The executive 
power is vested in the president, chosen by electors appointed 
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by the several States, and each state has as many electors as 
the number of senators and representatives to which it is enti- 
tled in the Congress, under which provision it might easily 
happen that a candidate, who in fact received a majority in 
the popular vote, would not have a majority of the presiden- 
tial electors. This is an intentional check upon the popular 
majority. Every law, order, or resolution, proposed by Con- 
gress must be approved by the President, or in case of his dis- 
approval can be repassed only by two-thirds of each branch. 
Thus we see, that while the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives are a check on each other, the veto of the President is a 
check upon both. The judicial power is vested in the Courts 
of the United States, whose judges hold their offices for lite, 
subject only to impeachment, and their compensation cannot 
be diminished during their continuance in office. The judicial 
power thus made independent and carefully guarded from 
every undue influence was designed to be a bulwark to with- 
stand the currents of popular excitement on the one hand, and 
the encroachments of the executive and legislative powers on 
the other. It is worthy of notice how the terms of office are 
arranged to hold in check the pupular majority. The House 
of Representatives is elected fur two years. The President for 
four years. The Senate for six years. The judges of the 
Supreme Court for life. At no one time can the majority of 
votes ever act on all the branches of the government. Behind 
all these checks, and guards, and barriers, so carefully con- 
structed for its protection, our Fathers deposited the treasure 
of civil liberty. 

But the powers conferred upon the government of the United 
States, though guarded with such jealous caution, are ample 
for every emergency. The terms are concise and for that rea- 
son, comprehensive. ‘The Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes.” “To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States.” “To regulate commerce.” “To coin money,’ 
and “regulate the value thereof.” “To establish post offices 
and post roads.” “To declare war.” ‘ To raise and support 
armies.” ‘To provide and maintain a navy.” “To make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
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execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
in the government of the United States.” We quote these 
provisions of the Constitution to show in what general and 
comprehensive terms the great powers of Congress are granted. 
And so of the powers granted to the President. ‘ He is to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” That solemn oath 
so definitely framed and prescribed, “ to preserve, protect. and 
defend the Constitution,” arms him with power to meet 
every emergency. The government of the United States has, 
it is true, its limitations, its prohibitions, its duties imposed, 
and its principles of action defined, but these do not take away 
its sovereignty. The sovereign of the universe has [His prin- 
ciples of action, from which He will not, and we may without 
irreverence say, cannot depart. ~ 

We have already seen, that the elements of representative 
government are to be found in nature. As in the family the 
husband and father is the natural guardian and representative, 
so in society there are natural guardians and representatives 
clearly indicated as the proper persons to form a government 
and to be the primary representatives of the people in its 
administration. Our political system is founded on this 
arrangement in nature. The primary representatives in nature 
of the rights and welfare of the people, are made electors, or 
voters. Weare in the habit of denominating these electors 
who vote as “the people.” But four fifths of the people having 
equal civil rights and therefore citizens, are not voters. The 
elective franchise is political power, and those entrusted with it 
are trustees and representatives. They are admitted on qual- 
ification. They take an oath to support the Constitution and 
to vote for the general welfare. Bribery and other undue 
influence are punished. They are not permitted to vote on 
measures of government, but only to elect those who may. In 
the election of the President they are only primary electors to 
vote for the secondary electors, which last are to choose the 
President. The nomination of a presidential candidate is 
properly only a recommendation, though it has gradually come 
to be imperative, and in this respect has practically changed 
the Constitution. The tendency has been to give to the 
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majority of votes a greater effect than was originally designed. 
The object of the Constitution in making offices elective was 
to subject them to accountability, and bring them in contact 
and sympathy with the wants of the people. It was not 
intended that the majority of voters should dictate the meas- 
ures of government. All officers when elected are bound by 
oath to act in obedience to the Constitution and their own con- 
victions of duty. 

A great deal has been said and written about the reserved 
sovereignty of the people,—a phrase conveying, as it it seems 
to us, very loose and dangerous ideas of government. The 
tenth article of the amendment to the Constitution has been 
much relied on to support this doctrine of reserved sover- 
eignty. It declares that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the people.” 
If this amendment is to be construed to be a reservation of 
sovereignty, then there is one sovereignty reserved to the 
States, and another sovereignty to the people; or if but one 
sovereignty is reserved, it is either in the States or in the peo- 
ple. and nobody can tell in which. The amendment has in this 
way so puzzled the political theorists, that some have declared 
it to be a vague generality, meaning nothing in particular. In 
common sense, this tenth article has a plain and obvious mean- 
ing. It is a limitation of the powers of the national govern- 
ment to the uses for which they were granted and a prohibi- 
tion of their being perverted to the infraction of the just rights 
of the States or of the civil liberty of the people. It is one of 
a large number of amendments which were passed to meet the 
attacks made on the Constitution, and quiet the fears created 
by these attacks, that the government of the United States 
would absorb al! power, and becoming a consolidated despotism 
would overthrow the State organizations, and subvert the liber- 
ties of the people. These amendments were intended to fur- 
nish a rule of construction, being specific declarations that 
power should not be assumed nor enlarged by any construction 
to take away the rights of the States or the rights of the people. 
The tenth article is of the same general import as the other 
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amendments, which declare “ the right of the people peaceably 
tu assemle and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances,” “the right of the people to keep and bear arms,” 
“the right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects,” “the enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny, or disparage oth- 
ers retained by the people.” These are all manifestly limita- 
tions of power in favor of civil liberty, not reservations of sov- 
ereignty. . The government of the United States is one of limit- 
ations, prohibitions, and duties imposed, for the observance of 
which the Constitution has provided every possible security. 
But any doctrine suggesting remedies outside of its provisions 
is dangerous and revolutionary. 

The Constitution was made to be perpetual. It was ordained 
and established by its makers for themselves and their poster- 
ity. It is founded in immutable principles. There is no 
reserved power in states, or people, to abrogate it, or any of its 
fundamental provisions. It is true that it provides for amend- 
ments, so that a fault in its artificial workings may be corrected, 
or an obstruction like that of slavery may be removed. But 
even amendments are allowed in the most guarded form. They 
can be proposed only in two ways. 1. By two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress. 2. On the application of the legislatures 
of two thirds of the States, it is made the duty of Congress to 
call a convention for proposing amendments. The power of 
calling the convention is vested in Congress, which carries 
with it the power of deciding whether the application is in 
due form. Amendments proposed in either mode must be rat- 
ified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress, and 
there is added the significant words that when so ratified they 
“shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Con- 
stitution.” It would be a perversion of the meaning of these 
words, as well as the meaning of the word “amendment,” to 
construe them so as to give a power to abrogate the Constitu- 
tion or any of its fundamental parts. 

In government, as in all things else, we look to the Supreme 
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Being to find the standard of perfection. He has infinite 
goodness to choose the best ends, infinite wisdom to choose the 
best means, and infinite power to carry these means into execn- 
tion. But His immutability is what gives security to the Uni- 
verse. While in humble imitation of the Divine Original, we 
seek to give to human government the attributes of goodness, 
wisdom, and power, we shall fail, if we do not also imitate the 
immutability which crowns all the other attributes of God. 

We conclude by quoting from the first Inaugural of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whose words spoken for. liberty and the Consti- 
tution are now forever consecrated: “I hold that in the con- 
templation of universal law and of the Constitution, the union 
of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not 
expressed, in the fundamental law of all national governments. 
It is safe to assert, that no government proper ever had a pro- 
vision in its organic law for its own termination. Continue to 
execute all the express provisions of our national constitution, 
and the Union will endure for ever, it being impossible to 
destroy it, except by some action not provided for in the 
instrument itself.” 
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Articte VIIL—SHEOL; HADES; THE INVISIBLE STATE. 


Tue place of the dead is distinguished from this world, in 
the language of the ancient Hebrews, as an invisible state, 
into which all men enter at death. All at death enter it, as 
their common residence, whether they are good or evil, the 
just or unjust, because at death the body is the tenant of the 
grave and corruption, and passes from the sight of men, and 
the soul, being a disembodied spirit, is not visible to mortal 
eyes. This tact of passing from our sight in this world is com- 
mon in regard to all men at death. They go into Hades—the 
invisible world. 

But this fact of their being absent from our sight indicates 
nothing about their particular place of residence or their con- 
dition. If they are in Heaven, they are in Hades—a world 
invisible to us. If they are in Hell, yéewa, they are still in 
Hades, a world invisible to us. The opinion of the Jews rep- 
resented Hades as both the grave of the body in the ground, 
and the abode of spirits under the ground, in deep subterra- 
nean regions, as in the proverb against the king of Babylon. 
Isaiah, xiv. 9-20.* These were popular opinions among the 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans. Hence the nniverse of 
creatures is classed in Phil., ii. 10 as éwoupaviov, supernatural or 
Heavenly, tavysiav, terrestrial, and xaraxSoviev, subterranean. 

Now as death places all men in Hades, they remain in that 
state of invisibility to mortals, until they become visible by 
resurrection from the dead. Hence, to summon them back, 
















*“ Hell (Hades) from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming: 
it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth: it hath 
raised up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. All they shall speak 
and say unto thee, Art thou also become as weak as we? Art thou become like 
unto us? Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols; 
the worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover thee.” * * * * * 
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the revelation of Christ asserts, that at the close of this system 
of redemption, when he shall come to assign the whole race, 
in full presence of the universe, their eternal awards, his voice 
shall call the dead from their graves; the dead beneath the 
ground shall hear his voice, and come forth to the resurrection. 
This is a figurative description of the power of his will. Not 
that literally there are any words used by Christ, or heard by 
the departed spirits; but, as when he said to dead Lazarus, 
“ Come forth!” his soul was brought into living union with 
his still organized body, so his power reaches the souls, and re- 
organizes around them new spiritual bodies. 

But do resurrection and the judgment follow immediately on 
the death of each individual, and are the resurrection and 
judgment of all mankind accomplished as the result of this pro- 
gressive work on all the race, except that portion that remain 
alive on the earth at the close of Christ’s earthly Kingdom ? 
If so, there is no intermediate state between death and the 
judgment to individual souls; but all are on probation here, 
or in Heaven or Hell as their eternal state. 

As to the question of time. The time is defined by the 
limits between death and resurrection,—the time of invisibility. 
‘Thus Christ was in Hades, when his spirit was out of the body, 
and out of Hades, when his spirit returned to quicken and 
inhabit the body. Where his soul literally was in that interval, 
whether in any congregation of the lost, or in any company of 
the saved, or roving in solitariness, awaiting his return to his 
still organized body, does not appear from the fact that it was 
in Hades, and would not be left there 4y the Father, who 
would show him the path of life. 

As to the question of place. Whereis Hades? The popular 
idea was that the soul at death descends into subterranean 
regions and remains in them as shades, either in Elysium or in 
Orcus, as the Romans and Greeks believed, or in gardens 
of paradise, or in regions of flame and burning. Now as 
this was the popular idea, the popular language was employed 
in revelation, of souls descending at death into Hades and 
coming up at their return to earth and the body by resurrec- 
tion. The origin of this idea of locality is probably from the 
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impression that the soul, when the material body perishes in the 
earth, hovers around the place of its companion. Hence they 
supposed that the shades of those that perished in the sea hov- 
ered around in the waters, and that consequently, at the resur- 
rection, when the sea gave up her dead, these spirits entered 
their quickened bodies and rose out of the sea, as the spirits 
under the land songht their quickened bodies in the graves of 
earth and came forth. Butthis popular belief and impression 
is used in revelation to denote the fact of a resurrection that 
is to take place. It does not intend to explain the mode ; it 
simply asserts the great practical fact. Just as Scripture 
asserts that the sun stood still on Gibeon, not to assert the 
mode of continuing his light by stopping its motion, but the 
fact of miraculous departure from the course of nature in the 
continuance of his light at the word of Joshua. So in every 
passage in Scripture which speaks of the sun as performing his 
circuit in the heavens, as rising and setting, we have the fact 
asserted merely of apparent phenomena, not a philosophic 
account of the sun’s motions. The descent of souls to Hades 
and their coming up to earth, then, when the language is 
used in Scripture, cannot be alleged as a revelation of the fact 
of a literal descent, or ascent. Hades, therefore, the invisible 
residence of departed spirits, is not proved in any such desrip- 
tion to be literally in the ground orsea. It may be in what- 
ever place a disembodied spirit may be. It is as possible 
that they should be invisible around us, as in any other place, 
from the mere description of an invisible state. But if we 
look at particular cases spoken of in the Scriptures, it seems 
impossible to reconcile them with any notion of a literal un- 
derground location. 

Thus Moses and Elijah were with the Saviour on the Mount, 
and became visible to the Apostles present. They were not 
under the earth. And though Elijah had never entered Hades 
because he had not died, yet Moses, it must be acknowledged, 
had, and had not yet reached the period of release by the resur- 
rection. He at least was a spirit, coming out of Hades at the 
time, not by any ascent from subterranean regions, but by a 
miraculous clothing of light, which might be granted him 
there, whether he came up there from the subterranean re- 
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gions, or came down to comfort the Saviour from the assem- 
bled spirits of the just made perfect, already at that day 
gathered in heaven. Again, of this assembly at least, we may 
say that so far‘as locality is concerned at all, they were not in 
any fancied region under ground, they were in the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, on Mount Zion above, in the presence of the innu- 
merable company of angels, and before the Judge of all. At 
least if that assembly has any locality, it is not underground, 
but looked to by faith as above the heavens. So, too, Stephen, 
when about to be stoned, looked up into heaven, as opened 
to him by vision, and saw Jesus the ascended, and as he 
expired, jie said, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Acts vii. 
59. Did Christ take that spirit and admit it into the glori- 
ous place seen of him in vision, or did he send it off and 
down into the lower parts of the earth? So Paul longed, by 
leaving the body, to be present with his ascended and glorified 
Saviour. Did he suppose that at death his soul would go 
down into the subterranean regions, away from the glorious 
vision of Christ, left with the bare conviction of the omni- 
presence of the Saviour, which accompanied him while in the 
body, and that he was still to be absent from the glorious 
vision for the ages to intervene until the general resurrection? 
Where, then, was his gain ? 

Our next question is, as to the condition of souls in Hades. 

Are they, as some suppose, in an unconscious state of torpor 
and inaction until the final resurrection? Paul asserts in his 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, that believers in Christ who 
had died had fallen asleep, and were to sleep till the day of 
resurrection. But such language is taken from the bodily re- 
semblance of sleep and death, and the peaceful state of Christian 
souls as resting in joy with Christ. There are passages of the 
Old Testament, which speak of this state as a deprivation of all 
present privilege, action, and feeling, such as Hezekiah’s prayer, 
Isaiah xxxviii. 18,* and as Psalms xxx. 9,+ exv. 17,{ and 





* “For the grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee; they tha; 
go down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth.” 

+ “ What profit is there in my blood, when I go down tothe pit? Shall the 
dust praisethee? Shall it declare thy truth?” 

¢ “The dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go down into silence.” 
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Ecclesiastes ix. 4-6.* Now of these passages of the Old 
Testament, it cannot be said that they reveal anything of the 
real condition of the dead, other than a mere negation of the 
opportunities and privileges which pertain to our present 
existence. Revelation did not then disclose the positive con- 
dition of souls after death. This was to be effected by Christ 
in his personal experience and teaching, taking off the veil 
cast over eternity, and bringing life and immortality into the 
light. These passages merely urged a practical attention to 
the duties and privileges of this life, while they continued: 
that, if neglected here, they were gone forever. But this 
denial of the continuance of our present privileges beyond 
death, leaves the positive condition of a future state, as one 
remaining for a more clear and a positive revelation to disclose, 
It only urges men to do the practical duties of this life, while 
life lasts, as they have no opportunity to do them afterwards. 
If anything remains after, it is only the consequences. These 
passages, then, in denying the continuance of present privi- 
leges beyond death, do not positively deny any future life what- 
ever, nor positively assert a future existence in torpor. 

Again, Paul in his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, iv. 13, 
speaks of those who have died as believers in Christ, that they 
are asleep, and that believers who live on the earth at the time 
of Christ’s future coming, will not prevent those that have 
fallen asleep. For the sleeping dead will God bring with 
Christ, when he comes. Christ, it is said, will descend, and, 
first raising the sleeping dead, will change living Christians 
for immortality, and take both up with him into the air or 
sky. Now this sleep is descriptive of peace and hope in 
Christ, that their death is not death as pain or privation, much 
less that their souls are deprived of the presence of Christ; 
for into their very state the Apostle himself wished to depart 
for the higher enjoyment of Christ. It is a euphemism, to de- 





* “The dead know not anything, neither have they any more a reward ; for 
the memory of them is forgotten. Also their love and their hatred and their 
envy, is now perished: neither have they any more a portion forever in any 
thing that is done under the sun.” 
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scribe a peaceful death of the body, veiling under it the un- 
known joys of another life. Besides, when Christ comes 
down, he brings the souls of them that have fallen asleep with 
him. Are not those souls brought down to be clothed with 
their bodies made anew and glorious in resurrection ? 

But if these passages do not prove a state of insensibility 
after death, there are multitudes of others which speak of the 
dead as living in a state of happiness or suffering immediately 
after death, as we now see under the inquiries that remain. 

If, then, souls after death are in a state of conscious life, our 
next question is, do they pass the judgment seat and enter on 
their state of rewards iinmediately after death ? 

Now that all are in an invisible state, i. e, in Hades unto 
that last day, nothing is revealed. The idea is merely a 
popular one, the common apprehension of mankind, that the 
dead are in Hades. But that term is negative, it reveals 
nothing of their positive condition. It is only relative to us 
they are out of sight, a negative term, implying that we do 
not see or know them by our senses. We infer nothing more 
than from the popular language and apprehension of sight, as 
when we say the sun rises and sets. 

Now of souls in Hades, the ignorance of man before Christ 
came, is set forth in such language as the following: Heze- 
kiah, in celebrating the love that saved him from death, said 
(Isaiah xxxviii. 18), “ For the grave cannot praise thee, death 
cannot celebrate thee ; they that go down into the pit cannot 
hope for thy truth.” 

Here it is all negative as to the continuance of things in 
their present state, nothing positive of any other state. This 
looks as if light and immortality were not brought into the 
light of this world before the appearance of Christ on the 
earth. 

But now, taking the revelation of Christ in our hands, let 
us go beyond the term “ Hades” and inquire whether Christ 
has taught us anything of the present state of the dead. 
What he teaches us is, that the character is fixed unchangeably 
at death, that every soul is to appear at his judgment seat and 
give account of itself to him, that each is to be judged accord- 
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ing to its deeds done in the body; that after death cometh the 
judgment; and after the judgment cometh the recompense. 

Now as tothe question whether the resurrection, judgment, 
and sentence of each individual takes place at death, or 
whether it is deferred for centuries till the last day of this 
earth ; or whether it takes place in part at death, and more 
completely at the close of the world; respecting these three 
opinions the f llowing things are to be taken into consideration : 

And first, as to the facts which seem to favor the émmediate 
result at death, without any intermediate state of delay and 
waiting; i. e. that the wicked are immediately condemned and 
cast into their place of punishment, and the righteous imme- 
diately accepted and admitted into glory. 

I. Christ teaches that Lazarus immediately at death was 
admitted to the society of Abraham in heavenly joys; that the 
rich man entered immediately on the ever-enduring torments 
of an outcast from the kingdom of God. Would this be true 
without their entering upon their awards? And would they 
enter upon their awards ages before their case was brought to 
judgment, while they were merely awaiting the day of trial? 
Or, is it enough to say that they were in the invisible world 
when Christ brings them out of that invisible world to the 
vision of our faith as having entered on their unchangeable, 
and eternal state ¢ 

Il. Christ teaches us that Abraham and the patriarchs had 
already arisen from death and entered on an eternal life with 
God, in the days of Moses, when he quotes to the Pharisees as 
proof of a resurrection from death, the declaration of God to 
Moses, “I am the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob,” 
that these patriarchs, ever since their death, though iu an in- 
visible state to mortals, were living still with God, and unto 
God. Is it merely that they were stored away in the memory 
of God, to be called up into conscious, happy existence, ages 
hence? 

III. Christ teaches that men are to be judged and awarded 
on the simple basis of deeds done by them in this life. If, 
then, the accounts on which they are to be judged are closed 
up to the judgment and fully made out, what shall we say of 
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their conduct during the ages that intervene between their 
death and the final day of the world? Are they, in this long 
interval, insensible, without capability of moral action and re- 
sponsibility; or, if active and responsible, how can their 
account be justly contined to this lite in the body ? 

IV. Moses and Elias are cases of the dead who left Hades 
certainly before the resurrection at the last day. 

V. The thief on the cross. The souls of Christ and the 
thief were in Hades. Christ came out of it, becuuse he took 
his organized body up again in view of mortals; but the thief 
remained there as a disembodied spirit, remembered when 
Christ ascended into his kingdom. He was there, to welcome 
the glorified Redeemer. 

So Paul was caught up to the third heaven, sis spiro odpavoi, 
npriy,, sis tiv wapadsioov, 2 Corinthians xii. 2-4. Here paradise 
is reached as far off as the third heaven, and is a place of un- 
utterable glory and fellowship with the Lord. 

So the promise to him that overcometh in the Apocalypse, 
ii. 7. Here the paradise of God is a place of enjoyment and 
fellowship with God. 

VI. The declaration of Paul, “ while we are at home in the 
: body, we are absent from the Lord,” while we are absent from 
the body, we are present with the Lord. Now, if by death he 
was not to enter heaven, but into a state of waiting and ex- 
pectation still, as here on earth, why should he describe the 
state as the enjoyment of the loving presence of Christ? 
The :aere omnipresence, which cannot be escaped by going up 
to heaven, down to Hades, or into the remotest parts of the 
earth, this essential presence of Christ, how could he enter 
into it by leaving the body? He expected then to go to the 
heavenly presence and fellowship of the Saviour. He esteem- 
ed it tar better to be absent from the body and present with 
the Lord. 

So much favors the conclusion, that immediately after 
death is the judgment—the decision of the eternal state of the 
soul and its entrance on its eternal awards. 

But again the doctrine of a resurrection and judgment of the 
whole race at the close of the reign of Christ over the world 
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as Messiah, seems clearly established by the following consid- 
erations. 

1. The direct mention of the resurrection of all the dead, to 
take place at the end of the world,—at the final appearing of 
Christ. 

2. The description of a general gathering to a public judg- 
ment and sentence of destiny. 

3. The resurrection of Christ as the first frnits and after- 
wards the resurrection of his followers at his final coming. 

If then souls are raised and judged at death, and if the dead 
are raised and jndged at the coming of Christ, what must we 
conclude but that the secret judgment and award, which takes 
place at death on individuals, is made public and confirmed 
before the universe, to set forth the justice of God in his deal- 
ings with the whole race in their successive existence from 
Adam to the last of his posterity. 

This consummation is called the day of the revelution of the 
righteous judgment of God. 

This is the full manifestation of the sons of God, set forth 
in the promises of redemption. 

This takes all out of Hades, by their entrance as spirits into 
visible bodies, to be reorganized and known of all. 

This is the consummation of joy to believers and glory to 
their Redeemer, in collecting them visibly in the finished so- 
ciety of Heaven. 

This, though a state of progress looked for with terror as the 
consummation of punishment, or with joy as the consumma- 
tion of blessedness, is not inconsistent with the fact of the 
great decision of states of punishment and reward, entered 
upon at death. It is only appointing a day of public appear- 
ance of all to the recognition of each other in the new bodies 
of resurrection. 

Hence the anastasis, the standing up of the sow after death, 
takes place at once when death occurs to the individual, and 
the anastasis ?x civ vexpav, by union of the living soul to a 
new and spiritnal body, takes place at the close of the world 
when Christ shall come and bring with him those that have 
fallen asleep in him—raising the dead, first changing the bod- 
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ies of his saints then alive, and taking the collected body up 
with him to Heaven. 

The question then arises upon these facts, whether there is 
in reality any intermediate state in the existence of the soul? 

There is no state intermediate between probation in time, 
and the awards of eternity. For every soul no sooner leaves 
one state than it enters upon the other. 

There is no state intermediate between ternporal death and 
the resurrection of the soul into its future life. As Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, after leaving this life, entered on the service 
of God in the invisible world. 

Is there an intermediate state between the death of the body 
and the resurrection of the body? The resurrection of the 
body in a literal sense could vccar only in those cases in which 
the organized body remained after death till the sonl was 
called by divine power to re-enter it, and reanimate it, as in 
the case of Dorcas, Lazarus, the Saviour, and of many who at 
the Saviour’s resurrection reappeared again out of their tombs 
to the recognition of friends in Jerusalem. 

But the resurrection of the body spoken of at I. Cor. xv. is 
not the reanimation of the organized body that was laid down 
- in the grave, but rather the gift to the soul of a far different 
body like that of the gloritied Jesus, not of flesh and blood as 
before, but fashioned gloriously, such as Christians who re- 
main alive at the coming of Christ will receive by miracu- 
lous change. Hence it is not so obvious as might at first 
appear, that these spiritual bodies of the saints are not given 
to them at death, and that the universal resurrection may not 
be accomplished merely by the summoning of all, at the ap- 
pearing of Christ, into his presence and the presence of the 
universe, on that last Great Day when he will surrender his 
mediatorial kingdom and its fruits unto the Father and show 
his triumphs over all his enemies, yea, over death itself, the 
work of his Arch-Enemy, Satan. 
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Articte IX.—THE LATE PRESIDENT WAYLAND. 


Persona power is something which it is often difficult to 
analyze. Hence it is called magnetism, being thus likened to 
an unknown, but powerfully acting force that baffles every 
attempt to lay hold of it and weigh it. This, at least, may be 
said, that such personal power does not reside in intellect 
alone. Men of brilliant and versatile talents often lack this 
peculiar impressiveness. They may, in some cases, even 
excite a degree of contempt among those who are brouglit into 
intercourse with them, because a certain deeper, more subtle 
power is missing. It is true that the exercise of the kind of sway 
to which we allude, requires talents above the level of medi- 
ocrity; although it shculd be observed that the very harmony 
and symmetry of superior powers, where nothing is found in 
excess, may be taken for mediocrity by a superficial eye,—as 
in the estimate, made by shallow critics, of Washington. But 
personal power results from a certain blending of mind and 
character. Intellectual and moral energy appear to mix in 
one current. Without doubt, physical superiority, where it is 
found, sets off this power and gives it an advantage. But 
that is not essential. Hildebrand, Frederic the Second of 
Prussia, Napoleon—we mention the examples that first occur— 
were men whose “ bodily presence,” if not contemptible, was 
far from being imposing. They, and many like them, were 
persons of diminutive stature. An impressive exterior, if the 
mental part fails to correspond, renders the inward littleness of 
aman the more conspicuous, An expectation is raised, only 
to be disappointed. In humanity, as in architecture, mere 
bigness has not much honor. A man of this sort always seems 
to be in the way. It is clear that the impression of personal 
power is attended with the feeling that much is held in reserve. 
Back of words, back of explicit thoughts, there is a well which 
has not yet been sounded. It is remarkable that some rather 
silent persons are still pleasant companions. In reviewing 
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your intercourse with them, you do not recall much that they 
have said. Yet they somehow appear to be talking, and you 
feel yourself in converse with minds of no common order, 
How true is it that there is far more in a great soul than is 
coined into distinct expression! Where the forces of a human 
being are, to a large extent, collected in the character, this im- 
pression of reserved power, of a store of unexpended ener- 
gies, is continually felt. Perhaps he is not doing much now, 
but wait for the emergency! One, in whose thonghts the 
highest interests of mankind are habitually uppermost, takes 
on a serious and lofty type of feeling, which surrounds him 
like an atmosphere, and withont any effort on his side— 
partly because no effort is made to this end—moves respect. 
The reader may think that we are wandering from the snb- 
ject. But Dr. Wayland was one of this class of men, whose 
personal power much exceeded what a mere catalogue of his 
qualities would indicate. He was unquestionably an able :nan 
intellectually. Yet he was not a subtle metaphysician. He 
had no great relish for the nice distinctions in which the meta- 
physician takes delight, and which are vital in his science. 
Nor was he, though generally a sound logician, specially wary 
in a logical conflict, as was evinced in his controversy with a 
defender of slavery, Dr. Fuller, who profited by an occasional 
slip of his stronger adversary. Nor was Dr. Wayland an 
orator,—certainly not in the recognized and conventional use 
of the term. His intonations and gestures were conformed to 
no accepted standard, nor would they be considered pleasing. 
No more was he, properly speaking, a scholar. He did not 
aim to acquaint himself fully with the literature of any branch 
of knowledge. His reading was decidedly less extensive than 
is usual with persons of his ability and standing. Yet, for all 
this, Dr. Wayland was a great man. So every one felt who 
knew him. No one could be in the room with him and not 
be struck with his superiority. With no affectation of dignity, 
but with manners perfectly simple and even familiar, he com- 
manded respect wherever he was. In the class-room, although 
he allowed full freedom and was quite willing to have his 
opinions controverted, he yet cast a spell over the minds of 
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his pupils from which it was hard to break loose. As a citizen 
of the community, he was in the highest degree influential, 
thongh he did not seek influence. What was the secret of all 
this acknowledged power? We think that one principal 
source of Dr. Wayland’s personal power, was the fact that his 
mind seemed to be (and was) in more direct contact with 
truth than is the case with the minds of most men. He 
appeared to be seeking for nothing else. Nothing seemed to 
intervene between his mind and the truth, to warp his vision 
or bias his judgment. He certainly had little respect for 
authority. Perhaps he had too little; but he was saved from 
being cramped by an influence which has often enslaved the 
human intelligence. The usual forms in which Christian 
doctrine is stated, he thought open to criticism. He agreed 
substantially in his theology with the great body of Christians, 
but the formulas of theology had no sacredness in his eyes. 
"te disdained a yoke of every sort, especially that of subser- 
vience to party. One of the chief lessons that he souglit to 
inculcate, was the obligation to break away from any party 
the moment it required wrong-doing. Individual rights, indi- 
vidual responsibility and liberty, he exalted, in contrast with 
deference to antiquity, church authority, political party, or 
public opinion. Another fountain of his power was the depth 
of his convictions. His mind was less fertile than that of 
many, but it took a strong and sure hold of the most important 
truth. He had beliefs that were deeply rooted in his being. 
He had, also, a simple, profound, reverential love of right. 
The great, the supreme thing, in his eyes, was righteousness. 
He left on his pupils the impression that everything else was 
of minor consequence, compared with doing right» And to 
do right, especially when there was strong temptation to an 
opposite course, he felt to be a sublime thing. Examples of 
fidelity to duty under trying circumstances, thrilled his soul. 
Dr. Wayland had a strong will. This was an important foun- 
dation of his personal power. It was evident that he could 
be a man of action, and that if he chose to rouse himself, 
obstacles would be swept from his path. In ordinary inter- 
course, it was a strong will in repose, carrying with it an im- 
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pression of weight and force. He liked men of will. He was 
never tired of citing Napoleon’s pithy sayings, and of referring 
to his efficient methods of action. John Foster’s Essay on 
Decision of Character he prized very highly, and frequently 
recommended. 

The whole turn of Dr. Waytand’s mind was practical. He 
measured the value of knowledges by their bearing on human 
welfare. He looked at philosophical theories in their relation 
to the conduct of life. And he was broad in his sympathies. 
He was interested in the common people, and an active pro- 
moter of whatever promised them elevation or an increase of 
happiness. His sense of the value of mechanical inventions 
is indicated in a half humorous remark that he once made re- 
specting an ingenious instrument for manufacturing screws, 
that he would rather be the inventor of that machine than be 
the author of the Iliad. He was a determined advocate of 
free-trade in a State largely devoted to manufactures. We be- 
lieve that in earlier days he was a democrat in his party asso- 
ciations ; but he hated slavery, and acted with those who re- 
sisted its encroachments. With a deep respect for order and 
law, he still occasionally betrayed, as some would think, a 
tendency to radical opinions. It was partly from his sympa- 
thy with the mass of the people, that he was led in the latter 
part of his life to advocate an essential modification of the 
system of college education, in order to open the doors of © 
college to a larger number,—a plan, to say the least, of doubt- 
ful expediency. 

Able men, who do not read extensively, are apt to have 
their pet books. This was probably true of Dr. Wayland. 
We do not count here Shakespeare and Walter Scott, the two 
authors to whom he most frequently referred,—a homage tor 
whom would be no peculiarity ; but we have in mind works 
of a different stamp. He recommended to the writer of 
these remarks, on beginning to study theology, Campbell’s 
Dissertations on the Gospels, as not only a capital book, but as 
the book ost deserving the attention of a theological student. 
Other examples of a like partiality, not, perhaps, entirely war- 
ranted, might be mentioned. 
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As a teacher, Dr. Wayland had preéminent gifts. If he did 
not, like Socrates, follow up the pupil with a perpetue] cross- 
examination, he set before himself the same end,—that of 
eliciting the pupil’s own mental activity. He aimed to spur 
him to the work of thinking for himself, and of thinking 
soundly. He had aspice of humor in his nature, and this lent 
additional zest to his terse, colloquial expressions in the class- 
room. The truth that there is nothing new under the sun, as 
far as the essential traits of man are concerned, he embodied 
in the saying, that “human nature has very few new tricks.” 
On one occasion he had listened with his usual patience to the 
persistent questioning of a pupil as to how we know a certain 
intuitive truth or axiom. At length, his previous answers not 
having silenced the inquirer, he broke out with the emphatic 
response :—“ how? by our innate, inborn gumption!” In 
these amicable conflicts with his pupils, he never took an un- 
fair advantage, or contended for victory. On the contrary, he 
seemed desirous, as he really was, to do full justice to every 
objection, and, in alluding to writers who differed from him, 
to speak of them with personal respect. When the class of 
which the writer was a member took up the introductory part 
of his Moral Science, he mentioned that his views on the theory 
of Ethics had been controverted by Dr. N. W. Taylor, who, 
he added, was the ablest metaphysician in the country; and 
he told us where to find Dr. Taylor’s adverse criticisms. Dr. 
Wayland exacted work of his pupils. He did not adopt the 
notion that studies are to be made so easy as not to require ex- 
ertion. He thought that the mind should be trained to wrestle 
with a difficult subject. To remove trom the intellect its in- 
firmities and distempers,—as it were, with the aid of chloro- 
form, the patient lying passive,—was not a process that accord- 
ed with his ideas of education. He demanded of his pupils 
carefully prepared recitations, and called on them to give, in 
their own words, an analysis of what they recited. 

Dr. Wayland was a plain, thoughtful, solemn preacher. His 
early discourse on the Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enter- 
prise, is the most famous of his sermons; and it contains very 
eloquent passages. The whole tenor of it agrees with the 
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lofty tone of his feeling. But that discourse does not very 
well exemplify the ordinary character of his pulpit addresses. 
His method was to unfold his theme by lucid explanations and 
arguments, and then to add avery brief conclusion, in which 
he threw the responsibility upon the hearers for acting in obe- 
dience to the truth which had been presented. The marked 
characteristic of his preaching was his habit of addressing the 
conscience. This he did with rare directness and strong effect. 
His entire freedom from every species of religious cant, and his 
obvious sincerity and independence, imparted peculiar force to 
his declarations. It was evident that he felt himself what he 
he wanted others to feel. He had himself thoroughly assimi- 
lated the truth which he inculeated upon his audience. 

Dr. Wayland is widely known as an author. The mission- 
ary sermon, to which we have alluded, appeared in a volume of 
well written discourses, which early gave the writer some 
celebrity. His University Sermons are of much later date. 
They contain his views of Christian doctrine. One of the 
most,—perhaps the most original and characteristic of his pro- 
ductions was the little treatise on the Limitations of Human 
Responsibility. He probably did not adhere to all the opin- 
ions expressed in this book,—for example, to his idea as to the 
power of Congress with reference to slavery in the District of 
Columbia. But his strong respect for the rights of the indi- 
vidual, and his predilection for personal, as distinguished from 
associated, action, is forcibly brought out. His Elements of 
Moral Science has proved itself a useful and popular work. 
The theoretical part is not marked by any special discrimina- 
tion, and is, on the whole, inferior to the practical, in which 
the wisdom of the author has an appropriate field. His text- 
book on Political Economy presents only the bare rudiments 
of that science, and does not prentend to originality. Yet it 
is our conviction that, had Dr. Wayland devoted himself to the 
investigation of this subject, he would have made himself a 
master. The simple but comprehensive generalizations of 
this science, not less than its direct utility, were congenial 
with the prevailing bent of his mind. It was natural for him 
to give a large space in his Intellectual Philosophy to rules 
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and practical counsels for the discipline and use of the intel- 
lect. It is another proof of the decided predominance of the 
practical over the speculative elements in his mental constitu- 
tion. 

Dr. Wayland’s conversation was quite attractive. His mind 
was always awake and active; he was quick at repartee, and 
his manners were courteous. If his remarks, made without 
premeditation in the family, or social circle, could be gathered 
up, they would form the most valuable monument of the char- 
acter of his mind. 

It was, however, in the capacity of a religious counselor 
and friend, that the noblest side of Dr. Wayland appeared. In 
the administration of the college discipline, he governed with 
a strong hand, and students feared his displeasure. The 
prompt, summary measures which he sometimes took, might 
strike the offender, at least, as somewhat despotic. The 
Doctor often expressed his admiration of Homer’s picture of 
Jupiter, wherein the god is described as shaking Olympus by 
his mere nod. In the exercise of authority he aimed to be as 
sparing of words as possible. Although he had a paternal feel- 
ing towards his pupils, the spirit of his government, combined 
with the perceived dignity of his character, excited a degree 
of fear. They looked up to him, admired him, were proud of 
him, but in many cases never came into any closer relation. 
But when the opportunity was given to him to impart religious 
advice and encouragement to any one, he appeared in a wholly 
different attitude. His whole soul was moved. He seemed 
then to be fully in his element. His tones and words were 
marked by a fatherly tenderness. He became in spirit a child. 
He listened with unwearied sympathy to the recital of doubts 
and difficulties, and the suggestions that he offered were most 
apposite and judicious. We are inclined to think that when 
he was not engaged in the direct work of recommending the 
Gospel to the souls of men, he felt himself to be aloof from his 
highest calling—to be away from e. Hence, towards the 
end of life, he doubted whether he had not made a mistake in 
leaving the pastoral office. Religion was the controlling mo- 
tive in his character. His strong nature needed, and it experi- 
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enced, the tempering influence of Christian principles. Under 
their power, although his indignation was easily kindled, it was 
generally directed against things that are morally odious. 
His oldest colleague,* whose noble and lovely traits of character 
are a theme of common remark among all who have enjoyed 
his instructions, has paid a just tribute to the humility and 
magnanimity of his friend. Dr. Wayland was no sectarian. 
The atmosphere of sectarian animosity would have been too 
confined for him to breathe. In many conversations which the 
writer had with him on topics of religious doctrine and duty, 
he never sought to exert an influence in favor of the peculiar 
tenets of the respectable denomination to which he himself 
belonged. He never adverted to them in any way. Once 
when the subject came up without any suggestion from him, 
he remarked that when the various Protestant denominations 
came to the hand-to-hand conflict with the Roman Catholic 
Church, each of them would have to give up something. He 
left on us the impression that whilst he agreed with his denom- 
ination respecting the proper mode and subjects of Baptism, 
he was not an advocate of restricted communion. But this is, 
perhaps, more a conjecture than an inference, and may be quite 
incorrect. Of this we are certain, that he was a truly liberal 
Christian. 

At the outset of these remarks, it was said that there was 
more in Dr. Wayland than any analysis of his mind and char- 
acter would be apt to suggest. When he died, a great and 
good man passed away from the earth. 








* Professor Alexis Caswell. 





The Reformation of the South. 


Articte X—THE REFORMATION OF THE SOUTH. 


Presidential Proclamations of Emancipation, and Amnesty. 


First Message of President Johnson to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, December, 1865. 


Official Report of Lieut. Gen. Grant, July 22d, 1865. 


The Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
passed by Congress during the session of 1864-5, and sub- 
mitted to the States. 


Reports on Evangelization at the West, and South, and on 
Church Building adopted by the National Council of the 
Cong egational Churches of the United States, convened at 
Boston, June, 1865. 


Annual Reports of the American Home Missionary Society, 
American Missionary Association, American Congrega- 
tional Union, 1865. 


The American Union Commission, New York City. 


National Freedman’s Relief Association. 


We have been looking about for a proper title to this Arti- 
cle, whose theme can be easily inferred from the references at 
its head. 2econstruction is the popular phrase, which is 
blazoned in capitals at the top of leaded editorials, and 
among the published resolutions of caucuses of all political 
parties. We demur, however, against this term, because of 
the idea which it contains; and if we eschew the thing we are 
not going to retain the word. Reconstruction is rebuilding on 
the old site the structure which time or violence has destroyed, 
and implies a retention of the original plan, and of similar 
materials. He who should erect a marble temple where a 
Bastile had been burned could not by any proper use of lan- 
guage be said to have been engaged in the work of reconstruc- 
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tion. Nor is this a mere quibble, for there lies at its root the 
great principles at stake in the discussions of this hour, and 
which must be settled either by the reconstruction of the 
South with its traditions, and laws, and ideas, as before open 
rebellion, or the reformation of the South in harmony with 
freedom, and justice, and humanity, and therefore with a true 
and pure republicanism. 

The lovers of peace and good order in the loyal States de- 
sire the restoration of civil courts, of municipal governments, 
of State legislatures, and of Governors elected by the people 
in those sections which have been engaged in an attempt to 
overthrow the general government, and to nationalize slavery. 
But no intelligent lover of liberty, no sincere patriot, desires 
the restoration of those ideas, and sentiments, and institutions, 
which caused the atrocions treason, and inspired the bloody 
rebellion. We are at issue with Mr. Clingman of North 
Carolina, who, in his published letter retailing the old slan- 
der about fanaticism, insists that the loyal people, who have 
saved the Republic, should not object if the Southerners select 
for places of authority both at home and in Congress, their 
former leaders, by whom they were induced to take up arms 
against the government, and upon whom rests the blood of our 
bravest and best slain in these battles for law and liberty. 

Mr. Clingman, formerly member of the United States Con- 
gress, and late General in the armies of the so-called and now 
extirpated Contederacy, guilty by his own confession of infa- 
mous treason, and only submitting to force, should understand 
that the Republic is not henceforth to be administered by 
rebels, pardoned or unpardoned, and that their only course of 
safety is in the modest retirement and lonely contrition of 
deep, thorough repentance. This resolve of the North, 
spoken emphatically in the recent elections, should be atten- 
tively heeded by all who would live in peace under the banner 
which has been restored to its ancient supremacy, despite their 
folly and fury. We insist on a radical change in the con- 
struction of Southern society on new institutions and new 
ideas, and therefore different teachers and leaders. We want 
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not reconstruction, but reformation; not restoration, but re- 
generation, 


“ With sweeter manners, purer laws,” 


We propose to survey the difficulties and the instrumentali- 
ties which exist in connection with that grand work to which 
we are summoned by divine providence at the close of a bloody 
conflict, and which will only be rendered decisive by the reor- 
ganization of Southern society on the basis of liberty, and 
under the direction of truer and nobler ideas. 

The sudden termination of the war, the assassination of the 
President, and the new questions which immediately arose in 
respect to the disbanding of the vast armies in the field, the 
funding of the national debt, the policy to be pursued in the 
treatinent of the conquered, and of the emancipated, necessa- 
rily diverted attention from the actual achievements of victory, : 
and have hitherto prevented a calin estimate of what has been 
accomplished. Mr. Phillips, pampering that lust for notoriety, 
the mastering passion, which is in him what opium eating or 
dramdrinking is in others, and which must be fed at any cost; 
delivers his lecture on “The South Victorious.” Even the 
truer hearted and loyal, trembling lest the old regime may 
leap to power, distrust every step toward reconciliation, and 
decry the past as though it were to prove ineffectual. Noisy 
brawlers at the South try to soothe their defeat by using the 
meaningless phrase “ subjugated but not subdued,” by which we 
suppose is intended, humiliated but not humble. Wecan afford 
to bear with magnanimity the muttering of those smarting 
under the rod which has brought them to their knees. Yet, 
before we consider the future, it were wise to inquire what 
has been effected, and then we may ascertain what remains to 
be done, and how it can be wrought. 

What has been already achieved? We have conquered re- 
bellion, we have destroyed slavery, and are masters of the 
situation. 

Lieut. Gen. Grant’s campaign around Richmond, ending 
with the surrender of Robert E. Lee, on the ninth of last 
April, was the crowning proof that the government would 
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admit of no compromise with the doctrine of secession, or with 
its leaders. The victory of the government has been thorough 
and permanent, admitting no denial. While our blood tingles 
at the modest recital of the events of that last heroic week, we 
cannot forget what would have been the result had we had 
that other General at the head of our army, or worse yet, in 
the Executive chair, who, after inglorious failure, whimpered 
in accepting the nomination for the Presidential chair, “ The 
Union is the one condition of peace, we ask no more,” and 
whose party was ready with that motto to make any conces- 
sion, and sink under any burden, if it could thereby induce the 
slaveholders to resume the mastery of the Republic. We ought 
to thank God night and morning that we have escaped so mis- 
erable a fate, and that Jefferson Davis is neither President of 
the United States, nor even Secretary of State, under a double- 
faced sycophant, for from all this we have been delivered. 

The prophecies of the world have been proved false, and the 
Southern rebellion is extinct, its armies scattered like chaff 
before the whirlwind, its government crushed and annihilated, 
its securities worthless, and its adherents obliged to accept 
pardon, or flee from justice. Without vain glory, and without 
any desire to taunt the defeated, the fact should be remem- 
bered devoutly, and maintained clearly, that the Republic has 
conquered! This is palpable. The sacrifice of the last four 
years in property, and in precious life, has been rewarded, and 
the graves of our soldiers in every State hold the soil where 
they fell, and are protected by the flag for which they fought. 
This fact shuts the mouth of Southern bluster, and forbids any 
further appeal to arms, while punishment has been inflicted 
upon treason through the loss of life, the devastation of homes, 
the blasting of high expectations, the chief conspirators mean- 
while gnashing their teeth in impotent malice. 

Then we have destroyed the occasion of the conflict, and 
wiped out the hideous crime of American slavery. The war 
did not close until that rank offense was removed, and four 
millions of bondmen were emancipated. There is to-day no 
slave of any color in these United States, no man who has not 
the right to his time and labor, to his wife and children, and 
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who does not know that this is his right! Liberty has been 
proclaimed and bestowed ; and the century has not witnessed 
a sublimer triumph than this bringing up of a race from the 
house of bondage ; nor one which imposes such solemn respon- 
sibility. Moreover, we are masters of the position, and can 
dictate our own terms of reconciliation. Whatever theory is 
adopted concerning the political standing of the communities 
recently in rebellion, whether they are held to have acted as 
sovereign States, and by the act of secession to have destroyed 
themselves, and to have no longer any existence, so that they 
are to be new created through a territorial organization, or 
whether they are regarded as still in being, although individual 
conspirators obtained possession of them for a time, and held 
them as a foreign enemy might Massachusetts, and therefore, 
these States are to be recovered from treasonable usurpation ; 
yet, on either hypothesis, the United States government has 
the authority to decide when these States are thus rescued, 
and until this is declared, there is no complete reconciliation 
and full restoration of powers and privileges. The President, 
by his proclamations and published correspondence, has 
assumed’ this to be the status; and Oongress, by declining to 
admit the members elected from these States, has endorsed the 
position of the Executive, while the various conventions and 
legislatures of the States themselves have accepted the position 
of suppliants who must comply with the terms enjoined, and 
only ask what is required to gain recognition by the govern- 
ment, instead of arrogantly listening to that pitiful appeal of 
Northern cowardice: “The union is the one condition of 
peace, we ask no more.” We have conquered rebellion, de- 
stroyed slavery, and have the adjustment of the difficulty in 
our own decision, responsible only to our own consciences and 
to God. 

This gives importance to the next question, What remains 
to be accomplished? The answer is brief. The securing for 
the future what has already been gained! Were we sure of 
holding what we now possess, the safety of the Republic 
would be secure, so far as its power, purity, and permanence 
have been imperiled by this conspiracy. Prevent the possi- 
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bility of any similar rebellion, maintain universal freedom, 
both in rights and speech, and what further guarantees need be 
demanded? The mistake is common that we are to obtain 
new victories, when, in reality, we only need to retain those 
already achieved. The sole danger is that when military 
rule is withdrawn, these advantages may be lost, that the poor 
man, both black and white, may be again reduced to a state of 
serfdom, and no utterance be permitted which denies the 
divine right of an oligarchy. The simple effort should be, for 
example, to render perpetual in New Orleans that liberty of 
thought, and speech, and labor, and that suppression of the re- 
bellious mind and temper, which exists to-day. How to 
ensure that is the problem whose solution readjusts every 
difficulty and bestows rightful dominion to those ideas which 
have triumphed in this bloody war. The main obstacle to 
this result is the ignorance and obstinacy of the subdued 
multitude, chafing under the scourge of righteous retribution. 
Nevertheless, one cannot reflect upon the situation of the con- 
quered rebels, whe have lost so much for nothing, without feel- 
ing inclined to indulge patience at their sullenness, especially 
in the thought of what would have been our sentiments had 
the tables been turned. Much perplexity exists in respect to 
the actual temper of the Southern population. The intelli- 
gent, middling classes, including the rank and file of their sur- 
rendered armies, know that they have been thoroughly 
whipped, and are ready to accept the decision as final. The 
scheming demagogues, the slave-aristocracy, and the low rab- 
ble, with the women, and the pro-slavery ministers of an 
apostate Christianity, are bitter and rebellious, and refuse to be 
comforted; while the freedmen distrust their old masters, 
cherish illusive fancies, and, not yet relieved of their shell, drag 
about the encumbrance, from which they are emerging into a 
new and larger sphere. 

How are we to secure our advantages in this condition of 
things, and among this people? This is the question of recon- 
struction, or, as we put it, of Southern reformation. 

The President has laid down his plan, which is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, so far as legislative action by the 
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state authorities can pledge the people. President Johnson 
demands first, that the act of secession be not repealed, but 
pronounced null and void—having no legal validity or author- 
ity. That is a solemn confession of guilt, and of repentance, 
and is a full declaration that the lawful government of these 
United States was right in the war, and has subjugated the 
rebellion. That placed upon the statute book of every State 
whose inhabitants were engaged in this stupendous conspiracy, 
would settle both the crime and folly of secession under the 
Constitution beyond controversy. 

President Johnson demands, secondly, the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendment which has been passed by both 
Houses of Congress, and is as follows: 

“ Art. xiii. Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime of which the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.” 

This action of the States is enjoined by the Executive as a 
pledge on their part that they will respect the proclamation of 
emancipation, and henceforth require universal freedom as their 
organic law. 

The adoption of this amendment is submission to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and to the right of the general government to 
protect the laborer. No calculation can exceed the importance 
of such a pledge, if carried out in good faith, and when that 
amendment is passed legally, this will have to be performed. 
That rule alters the structure of Southern society, and con- 
forms it to the idea of the Republic, and therefore wi!l hinder 
rebellion and create a homogeneity which must perpetuate the 
nation. The abolition of slavery, by this amendment, annuls 
at once all laws which have impaired the freedom of the black 
man, and reinstates him instantly in the right to hold property 
and to testify in courts; for over this the Supreme Court has 
jurisdiction, while Congress has authority to enforce by its 
enactments these prerogatives of liberty. That settled, there 
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is no possibility that slavery can be re enacted, or any system 
of peonage permitted. 

President Johnson demands, finally, that the rebel debt be 
repudiated,—both that incurred by so called States, in rebellion, 
and by the so called Confederacy. ‘This is a guarantee against 
any future conspiracy—a public avowal of utter defeat, anda 
merited punishment to traitors at home, and their sympathiz- 
ers abroad. So far as enactments can secure the gains of our 
victory, these would seem sufficient; but we are strongly of 
Speaker Colfax’s opinion, that before these terms are regarded 
as having been accepted, they should be acceded to by a ma- 
jority of the voters in each State, and not merely by conven- 
tions or legislatures ; and until the popular will is thus express- 
ed through the ballot-box, the Commonwealth should be re- 
garded as not delivered from the enemy, and be held under 
martial law. 

Congress has also declared that no one who has been active 
in the rebellion shall presume to appear as a member of either 
house. That law, if it was passed as a measure of safety in 
war, should be retained in peace as the just penalty of treason, 
and as the surest means of destroying the oligarchy which has 
. tyrannized over the country for the last twenty-five years. 
Supposing that the oath prescribed were somewhat too strin- 
gent, yet the dignity and safety of the Republic require the 
passage of a law forever debarring any person from a Southern 
State from occupying a seat in either house of Congress, who 
has ever held any office under the national government and 
been afterward active in the rebellion, or who has held any rank 
above that of colonel in the armies of treason. 

We must have another school of statesmen from that section 
in place of the Tombses, Benjamins, Masons, Slidells, and Da- 
vises, even though Mr. Clingman pleads that they may be per- 
mitted to retain their representative men. The South must be 
represented by a different order of statemanship, if it would 
be admitted toa share in the administration of the general 
government. 

Legislation can scarcely go further, but this will not effect 
the reform which bestows a vital unity, and the blessedness of 
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peace established in righteousness. Accomplish all this, and 
the masses still in their ignorance will be the easy prey of 
any crafty political adventurer, and the ready tools for 
unprincipled demagogues. These guarantees do not settle the 
labor question, which threatens the gravest perils. These votes 
alone will not convert the Southern mind and heart to the 
adoption of Northern principles, or to the honoring of free 
thought and free speech. 

There is a work outside of legislation, whether by Congress 
or by States,—a work beyond the power of the executive, and 
the decisions of the judiciary,—which is more necessary than 
all, and without which their efforts, however judicious and pa- 
triotic, will be futile. A large class are content to charge upon 
the administration all evil in the land, and assume to be cen- 
sors without responsibility, but every citizen is a ruler in the 
Republic, and the moral influences exerted in connection with 
associated labor are the real energies which will accomplish the 
true reformation of the South, and regenerate the Republic. 
Some of the difficulties which have been apprehended in the 
readjustment of public affairs will find an easy solution 
under the law of supply and demand. The necessity of food 
and clothing will constrain the poor man, of whatever color, to 
labor, and the landed proprietor, who has no capital but his plan- 
tation, to divide it, while competition will aid in protecting the 
laborer and ensuring fair wages. Immigration will readily 
accept the tempting offer, and will require no foreign assist- 
ance when order is re-established, and profit is well assured. 
Hence must gradually but certainly proceed kindlier senti- 
ments, for the interchange of trade will tend to a better under- 
standing. The abolition of slavery will remove that hindrance 
of free communion which has estranged these sections of the 
Republic, and will also radically transform the commercial cus- 
toms so as to elevate the whole community, and not divide and 
isolate it into classes. A few will no longer buy the poorest and 
cheapest articles for the many, but every laborer will consult 
his own taste and means of expenditure, and therefore the mer- 
chants will no longer pander to the master, but will conciliate 
the humbler and more numerous customers, who from very ne- 
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cessity must pay cash, and thus the interests of the tradesmen 
and the workmen wi!l be identical. This inevitable result, which 
will be felt in every manufactory of the North, in the quality of 
the articles prepared for the Southern trade, must have an edu- 
cational power over the masses, that has not been sufficiently 
regarded. The freedman who has two or tive bales of cotton 
will acquire shrewdness by the process of selling them and ex- 
pending the proceeds, and he will be treated with high consid- 
eration by the competing factors, whether immediately allowed 
the privilege of suffrage or not. The Divine is stronger than 
the human, and when God has decreed the removal of a wrong, 
the men who would stay the purpose of the Almighty throw 
themselves into the mire to be trodden under foot. There is 
no reason for discouragement in the future of public affairs, but 
rather for perseverance in securing our gains, end in retaining 
our sucvesses, and also for patience in awaiting the slow but sure 
process of reconciliation and renovation which must ensue upen 
the suppression of the rebellion, and the abolition of slavery. 

Nevertheless, there is a work above anything that Congress 
or any natural law can accomplish, which is imperative upon 
the patriot and the Christian. While the country is in its tran- 
sition state between war and peace, between rebellion and loyal- 
ty, between slavery and freedom, there will be inevitable suffer- 
ing,—the pains of a heavy travail. The thousands distrustful of 
their former enemies, and not comprehending the duties of free- 
dom, are to-day in peri] of starvation, and may be tempted to 
crime in order to obtain the means of subsistence. Thousands 
of the whites impoverished by their failure in a war which has 
been no school of virtue, would rather live by violence than in- 
dustry. Thousands more, unfitted tor the new regime, only 
pine and sigh for the past with its unpaid toil and despotic ease. 
Thousands yet of loyal refugees are unable to regain their 
homes in safety, being regarded with malignity, and so are 
drifting about as homeless strangers. These temporal wants 
appeal to our benevolence and ought to be heeded. 

The interests of public education which have never been 
regarded at the South must be now considered, or we lose an 
essential element of reconciliation and of vital reformation. 
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Nothing shows so conclusively the absolute aristocracy of South- 
ern society as the ignorance in which the masses of the white 
population were kept by their laws and customs. In some of 
the States, as in Alabama, where there was aschool fund, it was 
so ingeniously distributed, that the rich planter was able to use 
it for the private instruction of Ais children, while his poor 
neighbor could not touch a penny for the benefit of his family. 
The creation of a system of common schools throughout the 
Southern States for the entire population would be a far richer 
boon and a far stronger safeguard than universal suffrage, 
and this should be comprehetded by the statesmen who are 
planning for the good of the Republic. 

Our soldiers can testify to the barbarism of vast regions 
and the need of anew and higher teaching in morality, but 
we cannot expect this from those ministers of religion who 
have succumbed to the dictates of slavery, and defended it, with 
all its licentiousness, as a divine institution, much less from 
those politicians who have rolled treason as a sweet morsel 
under their tongues, and have gained office by the ignorance 
that attends upon the lowest vices. 

It is gratifying to observe the instrumentalities which have 
been provided in the good providence of God to meet these 
emergencies, and which only need to be sustained with suita- 
ble energy to supply all that is required, to supplement the 
acts of government and the processes of natural law, for 
achieving triumphantly that reformation of the South which 
will ensure harmony, preserve liberty, advance temporal pros4 
perity, and disappoint again all such predictions of disunion 
as those which that stubborn Englishman, Dr. Vanghan, has 
again ventured upon, who, not having learned modesty by the 
failure of his former prophecy, has gone home, after a few 
weeks’ tarry in the United States, to speak dogmatically about 
the certainty of another line of cleavage at some future time! 

The American Union Commission, under the sanction of 
government, have undertaken to aid the white population of 
the South in their destitution, to supply them with seed and 
tools, to coéperate with the free school party in furnishing com- 
petent teachers, and in establishing systems of free public edu- 
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cation, while, also, affording information at the North concern- 
ing the present condition and prospects of that region to facili- 
tate emigration. 

The Freedmen’s Commission and the American Missionary 
Association are engaged in relieving the temporal necessities 
of the emancipated, in aiding, under the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
their struggle to obtain proper remuneration for labor, and in 
imparting to them the rudiments of knowledge,—the latter 
society also caring for their moral and religious improvement. 

The American Home Missionary Society, and the American 
Congregational Union, are codperating in the attempt to aid 
the organization of loyal Christians, in the Southern cities, 
into churches of Christ, after the model of those founded by 
the New England Pilgrims,—with a free and godfearing broth- 
erhood, and a pure, fearless, and intelligent ministry. 

The National Council of Congregationalists at Boston re- 
commended that seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
should be raised during the year to aid the three societies who 
cover this whole field of the South, in implanting moral and 
religions influences ; and it is meet that the pri:ciples of New 
England, which have triumphed in the carnal fight, should 
advance to larger and complete victory in the spiritual conflict. 

The existence of such organizations is a token of Divine 
favor, proving that we are not to be forsaken, but that he who 
has led us safely through the battle against armed rebellion is 
ready to be our champion in the nobler warfare with princi- 
‘palitics and powers in high places, with the kingdom of dark- 
ness in its spiritual usurpation. 

The origin of our Constitutional Government is to be found 
in the New England Colonies, whose civil organization was the 
evolution of their Christian faith and ecclesiastical polity. 
The Puritan church was the germ of the individual State, and 
of the United States. The difficulties which foreigners expe- 
rience in comprehending our civil constitution is mainly 
owing to their ignorance of that Congregational church order 
which was its germinal force. The Republic owes its preserva- 
tion to that religious system by which it was originated. The 
rebels instinctively hated the ideas which were embodied in 
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New England, but the Puritan principles have proved mightier 
than their adversaries. 

Had not Congregationalism extended its domain by sending 
its missionaries, planting churches, and disseminating its ideas 
through its children, we doubt if the loyalty of the Northern 
and of the Middle States could have been preserved. The 
valor which has won the fight, and sloughed off the ulcers of 
secession and slavery, has come from the virtue and constancy 
of Puritan Christianity. 

Congregationalism has, therefore, an interest in the conser- 
vation of our free government, which pertains to no other 
church order; and, at this crisis, the progress of the two and 
their preservation are correlative. Destroy our republican 
institutions, and these churches would be merged in eccle- 
siastical forms suited to monarchial ideas; and on the otner 
side, if New England Congregationalism were to perish, there 
would be small hope for the life of the Republic, notwith- 
standing the great multitude of loyal members in churches of 
a different constitution. 

Why have our Congregational churches never taken root 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line? Because their principles 
were hostile to Southern ideus and institutions. What will 
save these subdued rebels and their States to the Republic? 
Nothing but the reception of the elements of Puritan Christ- 
ianity. It is notorious that the majority of Northern emi- 
grants, who, before the war, had settled at the South, were 
among the vilest rebels, and worked vast mischief to the gov- 
ernment. How was it that these men, educated in our schools, 
became the uncompromising advocates of slavery, and the 
right of secession? The answer is in the fact that Southern 
society was so impregnated with these errors, that a young 
man who went there found both pecuniary gain and social 
standing depended on his subserviency, and he was speedily 
transformed by the subtle and irresistible power of the opin- 
ions which swayed the community in custom, conversation, 
commerce, and policy, and which girded him with their mould- 
ing energy in his amusements, his toils, and his devotion, on 
change, in the saloon, the steamboat, the theatre, or the sanctu- 
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ary. The individual was lost in this social influence as a pure 
drop falling from the clouds is lost in the salt wave of a rece- 
ding tide. 

What will hinder this for the futare? Nothing but the 
marshaling and organizing of those eternal truths which 
oppose these falsehoods, in vital combinations, disciplined and 
invigorated to resist with associated strength the evil and 
encourage the right. Withdraw the army, and the Southern 
territory would be held mainly by the former slaveholders, 
their old prejudices embittered by defeat, ready to entrap the 
unwary who ventured within their enchantments to abjure 
their convictions of justice and humanity, by the chaffer 
of trade, by the promise of profit, by the hope of politi- 
cal preferment, and by the solemn quotation of Scripture. 
Neither Richmond, nor Savannah, nor Mobile, nor New 
Orleans would be secure for a thorough loyalty, were the gene- 
ral government to withdraw its forces; and already Northern 
tradesmen are striving in some of these cities to thrive by 
retailing the vld curses against abolitionism and denouncing 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. How is this to be hindered, when it 
is incumbent upon the government to relinquish its gripe and 
permit a return to self-control as speedily as possible? The 
most feasible, economical, and powerful method of guarding 
against this peril and preserving freedom, is by the establish- 
ment of churches of the New England faith and order, which 
shall combine the disintegrated loyalty and the piety of the 
Sonth into organic union with Northern ideas. Every such 
congregation, with its free pulpit, is a testimony for the suprem- 
acy of law and truth, and must work like leaven for the ren- 
ovation of public morality, holding the community to sound 
views of political economy, and to the higher faith in charity, 
and right, and Christ. The best men from the North would 
naturally seek such a sanctuary for a religious home, and be 
thereby brought into the atmosphere of true republicanism, 
while enlarging the social forces of loyalty and liberty by their 
active codperation. Herein lies the grandeur and promise of 
that responsibility which God has laid upon the churches 
which retain the principles and the order of the New England 
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fathers. No other denomination can work so readily and so 
efficiently and economically for the regeneration of the South. 
The same enthusiasm which marshaled loyal armies at the 
call of danger to the Republic, should inspire this movement 
to secure our triumph by crushing out the spirit of secession 
and planting there the love of liberty and righteous law, by 
securing al] just rights to the emancipated, by diffusing the 
blessings of education, and by laying deep the foundations of 
good order and virtue and religion. 

The mind falters in striving to imagine the glory of that 
new era which is opening upon our country, if we are faithful 
and vigilant. The present winter may be one of severe hard- 
ship to some sections, but by another harvest the call for 
benevolence in feeding the hungry and naked will have 
ceased, and labor will be in the quiet exercise of its industries. 
The return of prosperity will soften animosity, and the failure 
in the trial of strength will produce, even among rebels, 
content with existing arrangements. This recovered empire, 
whose Titanic energies put forth in the bloody wrestle are now 
working for the common good, rescued from the bane of weak- 
ness and dissension, must leap to the foremest rank by the 
development of its immense resources. Everything is hopeful, 
if we remain true to those principles which have conquered in 
this terrible conflict, and are earnest tor the reformation of the 
South, and not for reconstruction under the old process of 
State sovereignty and the nationalizing of slavery. Never has 
a Christian people been summoned to a nobler task than that 
which is waiting for us in the education and evangelization of 
emancipated millions, and of their former masters. Never 
could the Church pray more confidently for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost in setting apart those gifted to lead in this heavenly 
service. We must seize the passing moment, ere society has 
fallen into the ancient mould, and cast it into a higher form. 
We must not, however, expect instantaneous success, for the 
spiritual grows to its harvest far slower than the material, and 
in neither do we reap on the day of sowing; yet if faithful to 
our country, our ancestry, and our God, we may rejoice in the 
hope of realizing the dream of philanthropy and the expecta- 
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tion of prophecy, to the amazement and confusion of those 
who have deemed. our Republic doomed. That peril which 
saddened the farewell of Washington, and which troubled the 
soul of every large-hearted and patriotic statesmen, has passed, 
and we are fairly at sea, beyond bar and quicksand; let us 
thank God and take courage! Let us, with the spirit of loving 
kindness, and words of gentleness, seek to enlighten and con- 
ciliate those who have misunderstood and therefore hated us, 
while we pray and labor to render this continent the refuge of 
the oppressed, the home of the free, the citadel of virtue, and 
the sanctuary of vital Christianity. Then will the seed corn 
brought over in the Mayflower have borne its fruit, and our 
country become that New England to found which the Pilgrims 
became exiles, and in hope of which they gladly toiled, suffer- 
ed, and died. . 
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Artictte XI—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Essays ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN oF CuRISTIANITY.*— 
Several of these Essays appeared originally in the New England- 
er, and the interest which they excited as well as the general fuvor 
with which they were received, led the author to rewrite them, to 
add others to them, and thus to make a somewhat complete series 
of Papers bearing upon the general subject described in the title. 
The contents of the volume are as follows: The Nature of the Con- 
flict of Christian Faith with Skepticism and Unbelief; The Gen- 
uineness of the Fourth Gospel; Recent Discussions upon the 
Origin of the First Three Gospels; Baur on Parties in the Apos- 
tolic Church, and the Character of the Book of the Acts; Baur 
on Ebionitism, and the Origin of Catholic Christianity; The 
Mythical Theory of Strauss; Strauss’ Restatement of his Theory ; 
The Legendary Theory of Renau; The Critical and Theological 
Opinions of Theodore Parker; An Examination of Baur and 
Strauss on the Conversion of St. Paul; The Nature and Function 
of the Christian Miracles; The Testimony of Jesus concerning 
Himself; The Personality of God: in reply to the Positivist and 
the Pantheist. These topics are all treated by Professor Fisher 
in his uniformly clear and scholarlike manner. His treatment of 
each of them shows perfect familiarity with the most recent dis- 
cussions by other writers. His well known lucidness of state- 
ment brings all the points which he makes within the easy compre- 
hension of the attentive reader. It is rare that we find such sub- 
jects treated in a manner at once so thorough and so readable. 
The statement and refutation of the negative theories of F. C. 
Baur is alone worth the cost of the volume, for it supplies a want 
which has hitherto been unsatisfied in English, critical, and theo- 
logical werkuante ‘The ignehm pro magnifies hes had on oppor 
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tunity to excite painful misgivings as to what this master in 
historical research might have unearthed. The occasion for such 
groundless fears need exist no longer. Any student of theology, 
any ordinary reader of the Scriptures, can understand the theories 
of Strauss and Baur, as set forth by Professor Fisher, and can 
weigh the reasons for and against them which he so impartially 
and lucidly expounds. 

We greet this volume with welcome, because it is an indication 
that the interest in discussions purely theological bas not died out, 
but rather promises to be revived. It is a good omen for the pros- 
perity of learning, and enlightened learning, that such a volume 
as this should be issued and find readers, 

The most of the positions taken in these discussions will meet 
with a general assent from believers in the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. Some of the views expressed in Chapters XI. and 
XIIL will not be accepted by all, and are fair subjects for discus- 


sion and criticism. 


Tue Vicarious Sacririce.*—The theological “formula” of this 
volume is that Christ is a sacrifice for us, because by his incarna- 
tion, life, and death, he manifested a sympathy for mankind which 
made him the power of God unto salvation. This sacrifice is 
“ vicarious,” because it is undertaken on behalf, and for the good 
of the sinful race. It is grounded on the principles of universal 
obligation, because in the providing of it, the “law-precpt was 
duly sanctified,” “legal enforcements are not diminished,” and 
“God’s rectoral honor is effectively maintained.” The result is 
that by the operation of the moral power of this exhibition of 
God’s sympathy and sacrifice, the man who believes it, is made 
righteous, and this is justification by faith. 

The “formula” of doctrine which Dr. Bushnell rejects and 
aims to overthrow,—or rather to displace,—may be best inferred 
from his own language. “By the previous exposition, Christ is 
shown to be a Saviour, not as being a ground of justification, but 
as being the moral power of God upon us, so a power of salvation. 
His work terminates, not in the release of penalties by our com- 
pensation, but in the transformation of character, and the rescue, 
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in that manner, of guilty men from the retributive causations 
provoked by their sin. Hedoes not prepare the remission of sins 
in the sense of a mere letting go, but he executes the remission 
by taking away the sins, and dispensing the justification of life. 
This one word Life is the condensed import of all that he is, or 
undertakes to be.” This means that the author distinctly and une- 
quivocally rejects the doctrine that in any sense whatever, Christ 
by his work provides any ground or reason which renders it con- 
sistent for God to remit or pardon the deserved penalties of sin. 

It will be seen from these statements that the author finds less 
import, though perhaps no less importance in the work of Christ, 
than is usually conceded to it, and than seems to be most distinctly 
taught in the Scriptures in every form of direct and indirect asser- 
tion. His “formula” of doctrine is narrower than that which is 
usually accepted. What he affirms to be true of the work of 
Christ, would be generally assented to; what he denies, would be 
affirmed in addition. The “ formula” of the church is ampler, not 
narrower, than his. We do not assert that some of the truths 
which he enforces with so much eloquence and power, have been 
as warmly and ditsinctly recognized as they ought to have been ; 
or that they have been as efficiently used in the practical creeds 
of Christian believers, or as clearly set forth in the instructions of 
Christian preachers, as was desirable. But they have always 
been received in theory. For what Dr. Bushnell and others have 
done, and are still doing, to revive their importance and their 
power, they deserve the hearty thanks of all lovers of truth. 

But when Dr. Bushnell goes further and denies the other aspect 
of the work of Christ he opens anew the discussion of one of the 
most important questions in theology. It is a question which is 
profoundly agitating the minds of many thoughtful and inquiring 
spirits in the church and out of it at this very moment. Upon the 
solution of it he has bestowed the studious attention of years. He 
has brought to the support of his views an ingenious theory of eth- 
ical and theological philosophy. He has endeavored to square this 
theory with the representations of the Scriptures. In the prosecu- 
tion of his arguments he has dealt very heavy and effective blows 
upon not a few false dogmas, and exposed the weakness of theories 
that however often refuted do yet maintain a most tenacious vital- 
ity. For all these reasons his work deserves, as it will doubtless 
receive, the attention of theological critics. Perhaps we may 
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return to it ourselves in a future number. In the meantime we 
can assure our readers that notwithstanding its material defects of 
doctrine, the volume contains many most important and quickening 
truths. 





Lecxy’s History or Rationarism.*—By Rationalism the 
author does not understand any definite doctrines or criticisms, 
“but rather a certain cast of thought or bias of reasoning,” 
which, he thinks, has during the last three centuries “ gained a 
marked ascendency in Europe.” This tendency includes a disposi- 
tion “to subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason 
and conscience, and to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural 
rather than miraculous causes.” Mr. Lecky sees in the course of 
modern history a waning sense of the supernatural, a decreasing 
influence of the belief in the preternatural world upon feeling and 
action, upon the individual mind, and upon society. His plan 
leads him over a large field, and his chapters are really a series of 
separate dissertations. In the first two chapters, he treats of the 
declining sense of the miraculous, as illustrated in the history of 
magic and witchcraft, and in the joss of faith in the ecclesiastical 
miracles. In the third chapter, he speaks of the “ esthetic, scien- 
tific, and moral Developments of Rationalism.” This chapter 
contains interesting matter upon the subject of Christian art and 
poetry, and the mutations which art has undergone. The fourth 
chapter relates to Persecution. The remaining chapters discuss 
“the Secularization of Politics,” and “the Industrial History of 
Rationalism.” 

The style in which these volumes is written is unusually attrac- 
tive. There is an affluence of language, an animation and felicity 
of diction which keep the attention awake. 

It cannot be said that the author is not well-informed ; yet 
there has been too little original inquiry and research, and he 
. follows French writers with a too evident partiality. Even if his 
statements are correct, they are frequently adapted to suggest 
very erroneous impressions respecting the persons and times which 
pass under his notice. 
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The argument of the book—so far as it has an argument—is 
strangely defective and faulty. The changes of feeling on the 
various topics which the author handles is traced to the progress 
of civilization, with the constant implication that the movement 
in question has gone forward independently of the influence of the 
Bible and of Christianity. But is not Christianity a vital element 
in modern civilization ?. And are not the downfall of superstition, 
the abandonment of persecution, and the securing of rights to the 
indvidual in political society really the result of the better under- 
standing and more potent operation of Christianity itself? 

When Mr. Lecky speaks of Calvinism, he caricatures it. He 
has no adequate knowledge of the theological opinions of the 
Calvinistic leaders whom he stigmatizes. 

Yet this work is full of interest, and cannot fail to awaken 
valuable thoughts in the reader who has sufficient knowledge to 
remain unaffected by its fallacious reasonings. 


Hurst’s History or Ratronarism.*—This volume treats of 
Rationalism technically so called, and in this respect it differs 
from Lecky’s more profound and philosophical work. It discusses 
Modern Rationalism, the Rationalism that has sprung up since 
the Protestant Reformation, and proposes to itself a narrower field 
of investigation than Farrar’s Critical History of Free Thought. 
It is a history of Modern Rationalism in all countries, and is thus 
contrasted with Hagenbach’s German Rationalism. The field is 
very wide, but the author has labored in every part of it with 
much pains-taking and careful research. He sketches the Ration- 
alism of Germany, of Holland, of France, of Switzerland, ot 
England, and of the United States from the earliest beginnings, 
down to the latest developments of each. His method is very uni- 
form. He sketches the history, writings, and influence of the 
leading writers in each of these countries, and aims to be candid 
and fair in his representations. Much, if not the most of his in- 
formation, is taken at second and third hand, as must necessarily 
be the case, so that his work is a kind of digest of critical sketch- 
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es, by other writers. For example, the representation of early 
parties in the church of England is drawn from Conybeare, his 
account of Coleridge and his theological opinions is derived 
from Riggs’s Modern Anglican Theology, and from Professor 
Shedd’s Introduction to Coleridge’s writings. His history of the 
early condition of German Protestantism is taken from Tholuck. 
He has, however, sought the ablest authorities of this kind, and 
has spared no pains and faithfulness in using their contents. 

The Appendix of Literature is very copious and convenient. 
The work is conceived in an earnestly Christian yet not illiberal 
spirit, and deserves a cordial reception from theological and also 
from general students and readers. 


Sairn’s Concise Dicrionary or THE Brste.*—The “ Diction- 
ary of the Bible,” edited by Dr. William Smith, and published 
(1860-63) in three large octavo volumes, is well known to many 
of our readers, and was favorably noticed in the New Englander 
at the time of its appearance. 

The present work, which is substantially an abridgment of the 
larger one, and like it, an English work with the imprint of an 
American publishing house on its title page, is about equal in 
bulk to one of the original three volumes. We quote from the 
preface a brief statement of its origin and aim: 

“This Condensation of the Dictionary of the Bible has been 
made by Mr. William Aldis Wright, M. A., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, under the direction and superintendence of 
Dr. William Smith. It is intended to satisfy a generally expressed 
desire for a Concise Dictionary of the Bible, in a single volume, 
and at a moderate price, containing an account of the most recent 
Biblical studies in a form adapted for universal circulation.” 

In our opinion, this “ Concise Dictionary” has some great excel- 
Jencies and some prominent faults. It undoubtedly contains more 
proper names than any other Bible dictionary of its size in the 
English language ; the amount of learning represented in its pages 
‘is greater than in any similar English work; it has the advantage 
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of embracing the results of the latest investigations in every field ; 
its articles are often admirable in their general scope and execu- 
tion; but there is also abundantly manifest a lack of appreciation 
of the popular wants. The editors and many of the English con- 
tributors are scholars, and are more familiar with the demands of 
scholars and of the higher classes of English society; but they 
have not prepared a work adapted to the use of the great reading 
class of this country, who need a Bible dictionary not only com- 
prehensive and accurate, but intelligible by itself,—at least, without 
the aid of dictionaries of other languages. Not only should He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and Arabic terms, if they necessarily occur in 
the work, be generally translated into English, but all references 
to the Scriptures should be so made as to convey information to 
those who understand only the English language, and have 
only the English version of the Bible. Those who consult this 
dictionary will see the bearing of these remarks on the articles 
“ Abdi, 3,” “ Achzib, 1,” “ Amos,” “ Azal,” “ Jeiel,” and indeed on 
almost every page. We suggest further, that a Bible dictionary 
for popular use should make it an object to explain apparent 
inconsistencies in the Bible, instead of merely pointing them out 
(as in the articles “ Aceldama,” “ Ahaziab, 2,” &c.), and then 
leaving them as so many stumbling-blocks. 

We notice that this “Concise Dictionary” is especially defi- 
cient in regard to maps. Robinson’s Calmet and Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature are both far superior to it in this 
respect. The pronunciation of this new dictionary appears to 
have been systematically altered from that of the larger diction- 
ary; it differs in innumerable instances from that which is preva- 
lent among us; it is often inconsistent with itself, and in many 
cases even the number of syllables in a proper name cannot be 
determined from it. So numerous are these alterations that we 
looked to see if Jon’athan and Josh’ua were not changed to Jo’- 
nathan and Jo’shua to correspond with other like alterations. 

The exclusion of American names from the “List of Contribu- 
tors to the Original Work” was a noticeable feature of the first im- 
ported copies of the “ Concise Dictionary :” but there has recently 
appeared at the beginning of the volume a new leaf substituted 
(probably by the American publishers) for the one first inserted 
and on this new leaf a new “ List,” embracing with the other con- 
tributors the names of four Americans, viz: Prof. G. E. Day, Prof. 
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H, B. Hackett, Prof. C. E. Stowe, and J. P. Thompson, D. D., 
(wrongly spelled Thomson), who furnished numerous important 
articles for the larger dictionary. 

We will only add that this “Concise Dictionary ” has a great 
amount of valuable matter from which and other accessible mate- 
rials there might be made a better dictionary of the Bible for 
popular use than any now extant in England or America; and the 
preparation and publication of such a dictionary would be an 
important service to the cause of the Bible and of Christianity. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Joun Stuart Mitv’s Dissertations anv Discussions.*—In our 
last number, we noticed the publication by Mr. Spencer of the 
critiques of the Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, by Mr. Mill. 
We have since received a collection of his Dissertationsand Dis- 
cussions previously issued by the same publisher in a similar style. 
We cannot commend too highly the beauty of all these volumes, 
nor the value of their contents. We have already disavowed our 
discipleship to his views and our aversion to the direction of his 
philosophy. But a knowledge of his opinions and a familiarity 
with his writings are almost a necessity to every well educated man. 
There are few living writers who deserve to be counted among 
“representative men” as John Stuart Mill. It is true that in 
England the number of his professed adherents and disciples is 
small, much smaller than it is in this country, and yet in England 
he represents an important element of the public sentiment of the 
country. Though opposed by the power of caste and of the church ; 
though the traditions, the beliefs, and the prejudices of the ruling 
and the educated classes are against him, thesmall, yet select band 
of reformers, especially in politics and finance, acknowledge him as 
one of their great leaders. His theological views and his religious 
position are, unhappily, such as to cast him off from the cordial sym- 
pathies of many who are at one with him in liberal principles. A 
necessitarian in psychology, a rejecter of all a priori beliefs in 
metaphysics, and a known disbeliever in the supernatural origin of 





* Dissertations and Discussions ; Political, Philosophical, and Historical, by 
Joux Srvast Mitt. In three volumes. Boston: William V. Spencer. 18665. 
12mo. 
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Christianity, he must, of course, be superficial and inconsequent 
in his philosophy. It might be thought that he must, therefore, be 
an unsafe and even a dangerous guide to the uninstructed and to the 
young. On the other hand, he is so candid in his temper, so crit- 
ical in his analysis and statement of his own opinions, and so fair in 
his appreciating and exhibiting the views of his opponents,, that 
he is at once the least dangerous aad the most instructive of all 
modern philosophical free-thinkers. To those who must necesa- 
rily acquaint themselves with views that are antagonist to their 
own, in order that they may learn the strongest things that can 
be said against the opinions which they regard as true, it is almost 
a necessity to be familiar with the philosophy of Mill. Students 
of inetaphysics and theology can learn as much from the right use 
of the principal writings of Mill as from the stoutest defender of 
liberty and of intuitive truth. 

These three volumes of his Dissertations contain the principal 
papers which he has contributed for a long course of years to the 
quarterly and other journals of England. They were all desig- 
nated by himself. The American edition is introduced by a pref- 
ace from his own pen, and it includes his recently published 
treatise On Utilitarianism. These papers are upon a very wide 
range of topics ; literary, political, metaphysical, and biographical. 
The first volume leads off with his interesting and much read 
paper on the contest in America, contributed to Frazer’s Magazine 
in February, 1862. This is followed, by a discussion of the right 
and wrong of state interference with corporation and church 
property. An interesting paper occurs among others on Profes- 
sor Sedgwick’s discourse on the studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge—a biographico critical article upon Armand Carrel, another 
upon Jeremy Bentham. The second volume contains, among 
others, articles upon Coleridge, De Tocqueville’s Democracy. in 
America, Bailey’s Berkeley’s Theory of Vision. The third has 
papers upon the enfranchisement of woman, Dr. Whewell on 
Moral Philosophy, and Grote’s History of Greece. As almost 
every paper which Mr. Mill brings before the public is elaborate 
and principled, so to speak, it will at once be very properly 
inferred that these volumes contain a very attractive and various 
collection of papers of permanent value. 
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Joun Srvart Mitt on Tue “ Postrive Parosopny or AuGusTE 
Comrs *—Closely following upon the Dissertations, &c., Mr. Spen- 
cer has given the public in a small volume, uniform with them, two 
papers of Mr. Mill upon the philosophy of Auguste Comte, partly 
expository of his system, and partly critical. As Mr. Mill was the 
first Englixh writer who avowed himself a partial disciple of the 
great positivist, and has made a careful study of his works, we pre- 
sume that we have a fair account of the chief points of his system, 
so far, at least, as it bears upon metaphysical and social sciences. 
And perhaps no volume gives so clear and succinct a view of 
these features of his philosophy. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Lire anv Letrers or Rev. F. W. Rosertson.t—This is a pro- 
foundly but painfully interesting biography. The sermons of 
Robertson have been generally recognized as productions of genius. 
They are marked by originality of thought, a most remarkable 
power of developing Scripture, and a wonderful condensation and 
precision of language. The curiosity to know more of the per- 
sonal history of one whose character is so mildly reflected in his 
writings, is natural. We learn from these volumes that Robert- 
son’s life was, on the whole, a sorrowful one. With a strong 
desire to take up the military profession, he gratified his friends 
so far as to renounce his chosen pursuit and devote himself to the 
Christian ministry. At the outset of his career he was “ Evangel- 
ical” in his religious opinions,—read the lives of Brainerd and 
Henry Martyn with deep sympathy, and mastered Edwards. His 
mind became unsettled respecting the doctrines of religion, and 
he passed through a trying inward conflict. He passed some time 
in the Tyrol during this period of mental agitation, and returned 
to England with a new system of Christian belief. A new crys- 
talization followed upon the commotion which had broken up his 
previous connections. Exactly what this new creed was, the 
biographer does not inform us; but on other points the reader o 





* The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By Joun Stuart Muti. Boston: 
William V. Spencer 1865. 12mo, pp. 182. 

t Life and Letters of Frederic W. Robertson, M. A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-88. Edited by Srorrorp A. Brooke, M. A., late Chap- 
lain to the Embassy at Berlin. 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. $4. 
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Robertson’s sermons need hardly be instructed. His divergence 
from the accepted forms of doctrine, as well as his practical and 
effectual sympathy with the working men of Brighton, where he 
resided, excited against him much ill-will and suspicion. He drew 
around him, however, a large congregation of friends and sup- 
porters. The opposition which he experienced wore upon his 
heart. For with intense independence, courage, and honesty, he 
combined an equally intense craving for sympathy. This natural 
sensibility, together with a sense of loneliness that haunted him, 
rendered the later portion of his ministry an extremely sorrowful 
record. 

This memoir is well and judiciously written, The letters of Rob- 
ertson are full of interest and often exhibit the force and richness 
of his mind. A fine specimen of his power is the spirited defense of 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, in reply to a carping reviewer in the 
London Times. We have not space here to discuss the theolog- 
ical opinions of Robertson. He is suggestive and inspiring, even 
where his statements are defective and partly erroneous. 


Lire or Dr. Van per Patm.*—If any of our readers would 
like to know what sort of a man is a veritable Dutch divine of 
the nineteenth century, how he lived and how he preached, we 
advise them to procure this book, to read this biography, including 
the stately Latin of the appendix, and to ponder over these sermons. 
It breathes the very atmosphere of Leyden. We seem, when we 
read it, to see the stately doctor in the lecture room, in the pulpit, 
in his home, and walking the streets—formal, learned, eloquent, 
affectionate, pious, and Dutch. The Latin address to his pupils 
after the death of a favorite son,—the learned opinion of Dr. Van 
Kaathoven, respecting his constitution, his sickness, and death, are 
in perfect keeping, and remind us of the days of the famous old 
times in the university of Leyden. In all these respects the work 
is quite unique and is worth an attentive perusal. Aside from 
these features, it gives us the picture of a faithful and devout 
Christian preacher. We commend the volume to our readers as a 





* Life and Character of J. H. Van der Palm, D. D., Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Antiquities, also of Sacred Poetry and Eloquence in the Univerrity of 
Leyden. Sketched by Nicuotas Beers, D.D. Tran-lated from the Dutch by 
J. P. Westeavert. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1865. $$. 12mo, pp. 401. 
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gem of Christian biography, unique and interesting in both form 
and matter. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Amprose’s Letrers on THE Resettion.*—This small but 
most timely and able volume, comprises ten letters contributed to 
the National Intelligencer during the Rebellion, over the Nom de 
plume of Paul Ambrose. To these are added a short letter by 
way of conclusion, entitled Peace. The first letter was written 
January, 1863. They contain by far the ablest exhibition of the 
causes and the early movements which led to the war which we 
have seen. This exhibition is altogether the more valuable because 
it is condensed and temperate. There is no heat of manner and 
no violence of denunciation. The author simply records opinions, 
expectations, plans, and events, which were known to himself, or 
for the truth of which he has decisive evidence. The treatment of 
the subject is admirably simple. Indeed, it is a matter of wonder 
that the author should have been able to confine himself to so few 
facts and considerations where so many were pressing upon his 
attention, and were clamoring for utterance. It is more marvelous, 
still, that he should have been able to suppress all violence of feel- 
ing, when the occasions for the indulgence and expressions of it 
were so frequent. 

As an argument against the movement of the South, whether 
the ground of justification was the rightfulness of “ secession,” 
the justifiableness of “ reyolution,” or the necessity of “ rebellion,” 
it is unanswerable, The value and usefulness of these letters have 
not ceased with the conclusion of the war. We could wish that 
hundreds and thousands of copies might be circulated at the 
South. They could not fail to be useful now that the history of 
the war is reviewed in the light of sober reflection. Might not 
the “Southern Aid Society” do efficient service by sending 
it freely through the field of their labors ? 


Mr. Bucnanan’s ADMINISTRATION ON THE Eve oF THE REBEL- 
110N.t—In entire contrast with Mr. Ambrose’s letters is the de- 

* Mr. Ambrose’s Letters on the Rebellion. By Jounx P. Kexnepy. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1865. 24mo, pp. 246. New Haven: T. H Pease. $1.50. 

+ Mr. Buchanan's Administration on the Hve of the Rebellion. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1866. Svo. pp. 296. New Haven: H.C. Peck. Price $2.50. 
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fense of “Mr. Buchanan’s administration,” by Mr. Buchanan him- 
self. That Mr. Buchanan is the author would be evident if it were 
not avowed. Indeed, no other human being is capable of 
writing such a production. Smooth, specious, apparently logical, 
deprecatory of harsh judgment from man, and solemnly appealing 
to Ileaven, the accused proceeds to demonstrate that he could have 
done nothing more to avert the crisis than he in fact performed. 
The crisis was inevitable, for had not Helper prophesied it in that 
dreadful book called “The Impending Crisis;” and had not 
Seward declared that an “ irrepressible conflict” had begun ; and 
did not John Brown invade Virginia with five white men and 
seventeen negroes; and is it not in the nature of fanaticism never 
to go backward ? Moreover, did not the heresy of secession origi- 
nate in New England; and was not Calhoun provoked to adopt 
the doctrine by the tariff so unrighteously imposed upon the 
South by the Anti-Democratic Party ? 

When Mr. Lincoln was elected, was not Mr. Buchanan rendered 
impotent to save and defend the country by the failure of Con- 
gress to provide him with either men or money? Was not the 
South encouraged to secede by the editor of the New York 
Tribune, and by General Scott himself? Would not Mr. Buchan- 
an have gladly relieved Major Anderson, had there been troops in 
sufficient force at his command? In short, did he not do his 
utmost to avert the crisis and to save thenation? This is no joke, 
nor series of jokes, but serious argument, as we read this volume! 
Grant the premises which the writer lays down, and the conclusion 
is inevitable. Admit the facts which he recites, and admit that 
there are no other facts, which might have been, but were not 
adduced, and the case is made out. 

The most material of these facts that are omitted is the fun- 
damental and all comprehensive one, that Mr. Buchanan allowed 
the leaders of his party to assure the South of the practical sym- 
pathy of their adherents at the North, whatever they might do or 
dare. After the acts of secession were passed, and Fort Sumter 
was a beleaguered fortress, and negotiations were attempted be 
tween the real government of the country and the insurgents, the 
South was encouraged by the confident expectation that it had only 
to persevere, and help would come in the way of compromise. We 
do not assert that Mr. Buchanan was the medium through which 
such assurances were conveyed, but we do assert that to the right 
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understanding of “the history of Mr. Buchanan’s administration 
on the Eve of the Rebellion,” the fact that there was on the part of 
the South a confident reliance upon the sympathy and assistance 
of the friends of Mr. Buchanan at the North is quite as material 
as were the vagaries of Mr. Greeley and of General Scott. 

Mr. Buchanan gives his tacit confirmation of the truth of these 
expectations by the bitter complaints which he makes that the 
requisite compromises were not proffered through the impracti- 
cability of the leaders of the Republican party. He omits to men- 
tion that the Democratic party itself failed to fulfill the pledge of 
its leaders when the crisis arrived, and the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter fired the Northern as well as the Sonthern heart. 

It is hard to resist the refrain that is ever recurring in this 
appeal to our charity, “ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ;” but 
we have no room for pity to the man whose connivance with evil 
precipitated the rebeilion, and whose very argument for our 
charity so disingenuously suppresses the truth. 


Perry’s ELements or Porrricat Economy *—This is a neatly 
prepared text-book in Political Economy, which seems, also, well 
adapted to be used as a manual for the general reader. The 
method seems to us to be very good, and the handling of the pro- 
verbially abstract and difficult conceptions with which this science 

concerned, to be uncommonly successful. The author aims to 
give a clear understanding of the subject-matter, by starting from 
ground which is familiar to every reader and ascending by easy 
steps to that which is more recondite and obscure. His style is 
familiar, sometimes colloquial to excess, but usually sufficiently 
elevated. Itis not diffuse nor rhetorical—falling into no weakness 
of this kind. but is compact, direct, and manly. The illustrations 
are ample, and are drawn from sources that are intelligible and 
interesting. He does not fear to apply the resuls of his theories 
to matters with which we are most intimately concerned. He dis- 
cusses commercial crises and explains the causes of the crises of 
1837, °47, and °57,—of course upon his own theory. He discusses 





* Elements of Political E-onomy. By Artave Latuam Perry, Professor of 
s ory and Political Economy in Williams College. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co, 1866, 12mo, pp. 449. New Haven: Judd & White. Price 
$3.50. 
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Free Trade, and the principles of Protection, and reviews the 
Hamilton Tariff of 1789, the Calhoun Tariff of 1816, the Clay Tariff 
of 1824, the Tariff of Abominations of 1828, the Compromise Tariff 
of 1833, the Whig Tariff of 1842, the Walker Tariff of 1846, the 
Tariff of 1857, and the Morrill Tariff of 1861. 

In all the portions of the book which we have read, he shows 
himself to be a clear, strong, bold, and generally sound thinker. 
It cannot be expected that within a science which is proverbially 
attenuated in its generalizations, allowing for manifold logoma- 
chies, as well as necessarily including a very wide range of varia- 
ble elements as data for all its conclusions, all the doctrines of 
any singie writer should meet with universal acceptance. We 
think, however, that Prof. Perry will not fail to earn the respect 
of those who differ from him. 


Piatn Tack on Famiiar Supsxcrs.*—Dr. Holland is an inde- 
fatigable lay preacher. Whatever is his theme, he aims to be useful, 
and in this he is greatly to be praised. He also studies to be 
intelligible, and in this he succeeds better than many clerical 
preachers. He also seeks to know the condition of his audience. 
He aims first of all to be en rapport with them, to understand 
their prejudices, their want of culture, their false culture, and 
their pretended culture. He is thoroughly a man of the American 
people, and maintains a kind of dogged determination to remain 
such. He utters much commonplace, yet always with a certain 
measure of liveliness, some platitudes, yet uniformly with some- 
thing reedeeming in them. But he has the ear of large masses of 
men, and he aims to use his power over them for their good. In this 
volume he gives the public a series of his Popular Lectures, which 
having served their end in being often pronounced and heard, are 
now published to be read. The themes are Self-Help, Fashion, 
Work and Play, Working and Shirking, High Life and Low Life, 
The National Heart, Cost and Compensation, Art and Life, The 
Popular Lecture. 





* Plain Talk on Familiar Subjects, A series of Popular Lectures. By J. G. 
Houtayp. New York: C. Scribner & Co, 1866, 12mo. pp. 355. New Haven: 
Judd & White. Price $1.75. 
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Mernop or Patroroaicar Stupy or tuk Enerisn Lancuace.* 
—We omitted in our last to notice this essay towards a plan or 
method for the grammatical and philological study of the English 
language. It is very cleverly done, and ought to be greeted most 
cordially by all who have at heart this very important but sadly 
neglected branch of study. It consists of a series of selections 
from Bunyan, Milton, Shakespeare, Spencer, and Chaucer, with a 
very copious list of questions at the foot of each page,—the 
answers to which are to be sought for in the books of reference 
whose titles are given Prominent among these are the larger and 
abridged English grammars by Professor Fowler. We are sorry 
that we have no better grammars for philological uses than these, 
but we must be content with such as we have. 

These exercises are progressive, being in the first place, gram- 
matical, as are the extracts from Bunyan, and at last, phonetic, 
orthographic, historical, and critical of the text as in the extracts 
from Chaucer. 

This is a very good beginning. The proper use to bemade of it 
is to introduce it into schools and colleges. This will prepare the 
way for a more complete text-book, with more varied references. 





A Summer tn Skye. t—Since the days of Dr. Johnson and Bos- 
well, there has not been much to turn the attention of the literary 
world to the island of Skye! But the mists have been lifted a 
little, and Skye has been visited once more! Mr. Alexander 
Smith,—once rather questionably known as “ the poet,” —has writ- 
ten this very attractive book to tell us that the Cuchullins are still 
as wild and beautiful as ever, and that there is at least one corner 
of the British Islands yet left where there is a people living in 
true Gaelic simplicity. But the traveler who would verify his 
description, and see the country of the Isle-men in the light of 
Ossian must hasten his steps, for, as Mr. Smith says of the famous 
poems of Walter Scott, next year this volume will be “ grated 
down into a guide book,” and Loch Snizort and Duntulme will 





* Method of Philological Study of the English Language. By Francis A. 
Maxon, Professor of the English Language, &c., in Fayette College, Easton, Pa. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 18mo. pp. 118. 

+ 4 Summer in Skye. By Aexanper Surtn. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
16mo. pp. 423. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.75. 
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be on exhibition to the whole world of tourists, and “ the wilder- 
ness of Skye” will be a wilderness no longer. We should like to 
dwell longer on this charming volume, for it is “as full as an egg 
is of meat.” We have been astonished as we have taken it up 
day after day to find how famous a place is Skye, and how much 
is going on in that far away island in which the world should take 
an interest ! 


Tue FrrEepMeEn’s Boox.*—This book is in every way significant 
of the new order of things! It is an attractive looking volume, 
of some literary pretensions, edited by Mrs. L. Maria Child, and 
brought out by one of the most respectable publishing houses in 
the United States. The contents compare favorably with the best 
books of miscellaneous reading which are prepared for people of a 
whiter skin. The volume is dedicated to “the loyal and brave 
Capt. Robert Small, the hero of the steamboat Planter.” It is 
worthy of notice that eighteen of the articles here published are 
contributed by eleven persons of African descent. 


Browne i's War Lyrics.{—Here is a little volume which has 
at once placed Henry Howard Brownell in the very first rank of 
American lyrical poets! His lines are instinct with true impas- 
sioned poetic fire, and breathe the very spirit of that hour when 
Farragut in the maintop fought the battle of Mobile Bay. It is 
fitting that the heroic deeds of “the grand old chief” should 
be thus nobly sung by one who was with him in the terrible fight 
of the River and the Bay. We quote from “the Fight in Mobile- 
Bay.” 

But ah! the pluck of the crew! 


Had you stood on that deck of ours, 
You had seen what men may do. 


Still as the fray grew louder, 
Boldly they worked and well; 
Steadily came the powder, 
And steadily came the shell, 





* The Freedmen’s Book. By Mrs. L. Manta Carty. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1866. 12mo. pp. 277. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

+ War Lyrics: and other poems. By Henry Howarp Browne. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 1866. 16mo. pp. 243. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.50, 
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And if tackle or truck found hurt; 
Quickly they cleared the wreck ; 

And the dead were laid to port, 
All a-row on our deck. 


































Never a nerve that failed, 
Never a cheek that paled, 


* © od * * * cd 


And now as we looked ahead, 
All for’ard, the long white deck 
Was growing a strange dull red ; 
But soon, as once and again 
Fore and aft we sped, 

(The firing to guide or check,) 
You could hardly choose but tread 
On the ghastly human wreck, 

(Dreadful gobbet and shred 
That a minute ago were men!) 





Red from mainmast to bitts ! 
Red, on bulwark and wale— 

Red, by combing and hateh— 
Red, o’er netting and rail! 


And ever, with steady con 
The ship forged slowly by— 
And ever the crew fought on, 
And their cheers rang loud and high. 





Grand was the sight to see 
How by their guns they stood, 
Right in front of our dead, 
Fighting square abreast. 


* * * * * & = 


Ended the mighty noise, 
Thunder of forts and ships, 
Down we went to the hold— 
O, our dear dying boys! 


How we pressed their poor brave lips 
: (Ah, so pallid and cold !) 
And held their hands to the last, 
(Those that had hands to hold.) 


e * a a * * * 
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There are over thirty of these “ War-Lyrics,” besides a larger 
number of “ Miscellaneous Pieces,” some of which are of a humor- 
ous character. Of this latter kind, one of the best describes the 
uncomfortable feelings of a sea-sick “ Parsinger” on a “ Californy 
Steemer.” 

“ None of ’em seem to keer 6} cents 
How bad a felier may feel, 


Nur to talk to him—not even the saler 
Foolin away his time on a wheel !” 


Mrs. Barrett’s Porus.*—Mrs. Barrett was the wife of Capt. 
Charles H. Barrett, who graduated at Yale College in 1852. She 
died of Asiatic cholera on board the merchant-ship which her hus- 
band commanded, on the voyage between Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai, July 13th, 1863. This beaatiful volume contains a collection 
of Mrs. Barrett’s poems, some of which were originally published 
in the New Haven newspapers. An interesting account of her 
life, written by the Rev. S. Dryden Phelps, D. D., serves as a very 
appropriate introduction. 


Winirrep Bertram.{-—We have just received at the last mo- 
ment before going to press another volume which comes from the 
popular authoress of the “Schonberg-Cotta Family,” and the 
“Diary of Kitty Trevylyan.” The publisher is Mr. M. W. Dodd, 
of New York City, whose American editions of her works,—as 
the authoress in a card informs the readers of her books,—“ alone ” 
have her “ sanction.” 


Every Sarurpay.—Mesers. Ticknor & Fields of Boston, the well known pub- 
lishers of The Atlantic, and The North American Review, announce that on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 6th, 1866, they will begin the publication of a weekly journal, with 
the title which we have given above, which will be devoted to “choice reading 
selected from foreign current literature.” 

This new magazine is intended for Town and Country, for the Fireside, the 
Seaside, the Railway, and the Steamboat. Its plan embraces Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure, Essays Critical and Descriptive, Serial Tales, Short Stories, 





"The Poems of Elizabeth G. Barber Barrett.—New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1866. 12mo. pp. 458. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $3. 

t Winifred Bertram: and the World she lived in. By the author of the 
“Sehonberg-Cotta Family.” New York: M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 1866. 
12mo, pp. 479. New Haven: F.T. Jarman. Price $1.75, 
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Poems, Biographies, Literary intelligence, etc., in connection with judicious 
selections from the admirable popular papers on Science which are constantly 
appearing in foreign periodicals,” 

Every Saturday “is to contain each week thirty-two large octavo pages, hand- 
somely printed in double columns, with an engraved title.” 

Terms.—Single Numbers, 10 cents. Subscription Price, $5.00 per year, in 
advance. Mowruty Parts will be issued containing 128 pages each, handsomely 
bound in attractive cover, price 50 cents. Subscription price, $5.00 per year in 
advance. 

Clubbing Arrangement.—Subscribers to any of the other Periodicals published 
by Ticknor and Fields will receive Hvery Saturday for $4.00 per year in advance, 


















Messrs, Ticknor and Fields, it will be remembered, are also the publishers of 
Our Young Folks, This magazine, so full of interest to children, reached dur- 
ing the first half year of its existence a circulation of over fifty thousand! The 
publishers announce that during the coming year (1866) they hope to make the 
magazine still more attractive and valuable. 









New Pustications or Messrs. Sever anp Francis or Camprincr, Mass. —TZhe 
Ballad Book. Selection of the Choicest British Ballads, Edited by Wutiam 
Auuinenam, Author of “ Day and Night Songs,” ete. 18mo, 1866, pp. 897. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry.—Selected and arranged by C. F. ALEXAnpER, 
author of Hymns for Little Children, ete. 18mo. pp. 335. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Ticknor & Fields. Blue and Gold. 
24mo, pp. 240. 

Golden Haired Gertrude, A Story for Children. By Tuopore Tixron. 
With Illustrations by H. L. Sreruens. New York: Tibbals & Whiting. 
Small quarto. pp. 40. 

Chastelard. A Tragedy. By Atorrnow Cuartes Swiveuanz, New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 12mo. pp. 178. 

Vital Godliness,—A treatise on experimental and practical piety. By Witu1am 
8. Promer, D. D., LL. D. American Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 610. New 
Haven: F. T. Jarman. 

John Vine Hall; or Hope for the Hopeless, An autobiography edited by his 
son, Rev. Newmaw Hatt, of Surrey Chapel, London, 12mo,. pp. 264. American 
Tract Society, New York. Price 60 cents. New Haven: F. T. Jarman 

Analysis of Darwin, Huzley, and Lyell; Being a critical examination of the 
views of these authors in regard to the origin and antiquity of man. By Henry 
A. DuBow, M. D., LL. D. Repulication from the “ American Quarterly Church 
Review.” 1866. 8vo. pp. 94. 

A Brief Memoir of Rev, Giles Firman,—one of the ejected ministers of 1662. 
By Joux Warp Dean, Vice President of the Prince Society. Boston: 1866. 


pp. 16. 




















